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IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH 


NEW STRATEGY for religious education should be brought about as we 
move through the war and into a new peace. What are some of the phases 


of that strategy which should concern the Religious Education Association? 


First, all of the 1051 persons who compose the “Staff in Religion” of the 726 
universities and colleges in the United States should be molded into an educational 
weapon for religion in the culture. A beginning has been made by the growth 
of certain groups. First, the Council for Religion in Higher Education includes 
the two hundred Kent scholars, most of whom are in faculties; second, the Amer- 
ican Association of Biblical Instructors, a definite constituency, has much at 
stake; third, the Religious Leaders in Universities, including Rabbis, Priests, 
and Pastors stationed at universities by religious agencies, need a more vital al- 
liance with administrators and professors; and fourth, the Christian Student 
Secretaries in their vital voluntary work must have the support of faculties and 
church leaders. 


These four types of educators should be drawn together in the fellowship of 
the Religious Education Association and the use of its Journal, Reticious Epuca- 
TION, made an organic whole, and projected as the one all-embracing creative 
religious force in higher education. For thirty-eight years, this Journal has served 
us well. It serves the principal university and college libraries of the United 
States and Canada. Today, it should be made effective as a professional journal. 
For the next decade, if this organ can become the voice of these higher education 
groups, we may learn to function more unitedly and visualize the Kingdom of 
God as purpose. 


Second, the Inter-Religion Council, created to unite the religious leaders of 
students in uniform at the various university centers, should look beyond this 
war emergency to the work of reconstruction of religion in higher education. 
A war for democracy may become simply a war for improved economics and 
politics if the freedom we purchase by the blood of our men can not be con- 
secrated in a will to worship when peace arrives. 


And third, the method of selecting students for college in our culture has 
been faulty. It has taken a war to bring us to a selection based on merit. Fol- 
lowing the war, higher education should be made available not for those who are 
“able to pay,” but for those who are intellectually “certain to benefit.” However, 
the educators and not the Army and the Navy must do the selecting. We live 
in a day of combinations and pressures, pyramided power and great national risk. 
Religious leadership, as well as higher education itself, can achieve goals only by 
a sacrificial devotion to a few high principles and an undying loyalty to each 


other as well as to God. 
Edward W. Blakeman 
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The Significance for Religious Education of Modern 
Psychiatry and Psychology with Emphasis on Clinical 


Method in the Training of Ministers 


A Symposium 


Te following symposium was planned by the Editorial Com- 
mittee and at its request was procured and edited by the 
Rev. Seward Hiltner. 

The first two articles direct attention to the theoretical founda- 
tion of counseling as a part of the task of teacher and minister. 
Dr. Martin gives a concise summary of the progressive approach 
in psychiatry and psychotherapy, incidentally suggesting pertinent 
implications for religious education. Mr. May summarizes certain 
basic findings and approaches in the psychology of personality, 
noting their accord with positions emerging in psychiatry as 
reported by Dr. Martin. 

The third article, by Mr. Hiltner, describes the main phases 
of the movement for clinical training of the clergy. This is the 
first attempt to pull together the various administrative strands 
of the clinical training movement, and is based both on published 
sources and personal observation of the actual work done in these 
training projects. 

Dr. Wise deals more directly with the values of clinical train- 
ing as received by students. Having guided well over a hundred 
students through such clinical work, he is able to speak from first 
hand knowledge as well as from his broad background as a 
hospital chaplain. 

The symposium closes with a report by a clergyman, the Rev. 
Sheldon T. Harbach, of the insights he has personally derived 
from clinical training and practical implications for religious 
education in the local church. 

Editor 


RECENT TRENDS IN PSYCHIATRY OF PARTIC- 
ULAR SIGNIFICANCE FOR RELIGION 


ALEXANDER Rerp Martin, M. D.* 


)  ptehsiar ictal is no longer to be 
defined as a specialty which con- 
cerns itself with the study, treatment 
and prevention of mental disease. This 
definition perpetuates old and misleading 
concepts. For most people the term 
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“mental” is limiting and localizing and 
refers to the head, brain or nervous 
system, while the term “mental disease” 
implies a dualistic or “body and mind” 
concept of the individual that is abso- 
lutely counter to the working principle 
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of modern psychiatry. Psychiatry deals 
with the whole person. The individual 
is conceived as a totally integrated proc- 
ess and so-called mental, emotional, 
and physical phenomena are regarded 
as different aspects of that single inte- 
grated process that we call a human 
being. This dynamic concept of human 
being can best be grasped if we think 
of being as a verb, rather than a noun. 
This whole trend receives its strongest 
scientific support from modern embry- 
ology which has furnished con- 
vincing proof of the fundamental nature 
of integrated action, by showing that 
in all stages of growth, integration pre- 
cedes individuation — that is, movement, 
action or reaction of the whole organism 
always precedes movement of individual 
parts.* 

The purview of the modern psychia- 
trist, however, extends beyond the total 
individual, and the living individual is 
now seen, not as an isolated entity, but 
as a unique and integral part of a 
cultural process. Here the idea of en- 
vironment is introduced but not environ- 
ment in the static dualistic sense of 
‘“ndividual and environment,” but in the 
more dynamic sense of “individual in 
environment,” and it is the personal 
environment rather than the physical 
environment which is the main focus of 
psychiatric attention. 

Psychiatric emphasis is shifting from 
what goes on inside the individual to 
what goes on between individuals. It 
is only when the individual, for what- 
ever reason, begins to have difficulty 
with his personal environment, that the 





*Consulting Psychiatrist to the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs of the Children’s Aid Society, 
and to the Union Settlement, New York 
City; private practitioner of psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis including child guidance; for- 
merly Senior Physician, Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, and Resident Psychiatrist, 
Payne Whitney Clinic of the New York Hos- 
pital. 

1. See G. F. Coghill, “The Neuro-Embryologic 
Study of Behaviour. Principles, Perspective 
and Aim.” Science, August 18, 1933. Vol. 
78, par. 2016, pp. 131 to 138. 


psychiatrist is called in. Organic dis- 
eases of the brain, of the nervous sys- 
tem, or any other system, are distur- 
bances of intra-personal functioning, 
which are not referred to the psychia- 
trist unless there is some recognizable 
disturbance in inter-personal function- 
ing. Psychoses, neuroses, hysteria, crim- 
inality, which present little or no recog- 
nizable disturbance within the individual, 
but are characterized by marked dis- 
turbance in the individual’s functioning 
with others, are the conditions that come 
within the special province of psychiatry. 
Insofar as the most searching investiga- 
tions show all changes and disturbances 
to be taking place in inter-personal func- 
tioning, then the cause, treatment and 
prevention of such conditions is pri- 
marily related to the social body rather 
than the human body. 


Here we are confronted with the fol- 
lowing unfortunate fact, to which many 
of our therapeutic failures can be at- 
tributed. Experience with pathological 
material has formed the background of 
practically all psychiatrists. So much 
has exclusive experience with the patho- 
logical influenced psychiatry that much 
of what has been regarded as normal 
behavior, and used as a basis for theory 
and practice, is now found to be patho- 
logical. Also, we find the terms “chil- 
dish” and “immature” loosely applied 
to adult behavior such as_petulance, 
sulking or temper tantrums that is not 
characteristic of the healthy everyday 
child but is symptomatic of the un- 
healthy child. 

Contrary to scientific and medical 
tradition, psychiatry has been attempting 
to diagnose, treat and prevent abnormal 
patterns of inter-personal behavior be- 
fore there has been sufficient experience 
or understanding of normal every-day 
inter-personal behavior. In other words, 
psychiatry has been treating pathology 
of the social body, such as psychoses, 
neurosis, criminality, alcoholism, prosti- 
tution, etc., before “it has studied the 
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anatomy and physiology of the social 
body, that is, every day social structure 
in function. 

The concept of dynamic integration 
which has proved so helpful in our 
understanding of the human body is 
now being extended to our study of the 
social body. Just as the living heart 
cannot be studied or treated except in 
relation to other members of the human 
body, so the living “individual” cannot 
be studied or treated except in relation 
to other members of the social body. 
When a previously healthy heart begins 
to act strangely, is over-active, sluggish 
or “misbehaves,” it is often found that 
some other member of the body is the 
cause. Similarily the over-activity, slug- 
gishness or misbehavior of a previously 
healthy child can often be traced to some 
other member in the social body. 

Interpreted according to the new dy- 
namic concepts, the combined researches 
of psychiatry, sociology, psychology, 


ethnology, anthropology, and etymology © 


are providing proof of the powerful 
influence of human inter-relationships 
in determining and initiating all behavior 
and in perpetuating all variations and 
deviations of personality patterns. 


These researches have shown that all 
behavior, conscious and unconscious, re- 
gardless of its nature, has meaning and 
purpose and that it persists only as Jong 
as it is serving some purpose. This 
must specially be kept in mind in the 
consideration of the highly complex and 
varied behavior manifested by psycho- 
tics, neurotics, and deviated personalities, 
which hitherto has usually been thought 
of as purposeless and meaningless. It 
is just with regard to the bizarre, un- 
usual, unacceptable, anti-social behavior 
of these individuals that there is the 
greatest need to hold to the idea that 
all behavior is purposeful. 


In general, we are able to say that a 
great deal of human behavior is for the 
purpose of helping the individual to deal 
with life’s problems so that healthy 


creative growth can proceed. Just as 
vomiting represents the stomach’s at- 
tempt to deal with its problems, and 
inflammation is the tissue’s effort to deal 
with its problems, so delinquency, tem- 
per tantrums, thumb sucking, and other 
deviations of human behavior represent 
the individual’s effort to deal with his 
problem and thus re-establish healthy 
growth. 

We learn from the history of surgery 
that, not long ago, the substance that 
formed on open wounds was always 
removed by the surgeon because it had 
a foul smell and was “evil” looking. 
This aesthetically determined reaction 
and the failure to recognize the healing 
function of this substance (now called 
laudable pus), greatly delayed healing 
and led to seriously distorting scar for- 
mation. Today, many early deviations 
in individual behavior, which are essen- 
tially healing in function, are being 
stigmatized as bad and evil, the individ- 
ual is being punished and rejected, and 
vicious circles are being initiated which 
lead to great distortion and deviation of 
character. Thus truancy, delinquency 
and criminality, for example, are stages 
in a progressive deviation process which 
begins as an attempt to solve some 
serious inter-personal problem; but in- 
stead of being treated as such, it is 
seriously interfered with, while through- 
out the process the individual’s problem 
remains unconsidered. The psychiatrist, 
however, now regards every “nervous,” 
unruly, delinquent, or anti-social child 
as the sensitive indicator of some serious 
problem in the child’s inter-personal re- 
lationships, and the first objective is to 
diagnose the problem and not the child. 

The earliest problems for the growing 
child, which are of special concern to 
psychiatry, are those due to a lack of 
the inter-personal relationships that are 
essential for healthy growth, and those 
due to exposure to inter-personal rela- 
tionships that are inimical to healthy 
growth. 
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Medical science has made great head- 
way in determining and defining the 
physical essentials for healthy growth, 
but in regard to inter-personal essentials 
there is a great deal of obscurity and 
a complete lack of clear, specific and 
consistent definition. All are agreed as 
to the basic importance to the child of 
love, warmth, affection, kindness, pa- 
tience and dependability in the family 
life; but no scientific effort has been 
made to describe how these human es- 
sentials are and should be provided, 
what are their conscious and uncon- 
scious determinants, what will insure 
that they are provided and how they 
manifest themselves in everyday rela- 
tionships. 

Because psychiatry’s attitude is still 
one of “disease prevention,” rather than 
“health promotion,” we find that, so 
far, we are able to be specific only 
about what is harmful in human rela- 
tionships, and not about what is needed 
or beneficial. 

The following terms then apply to 
intra-familial conditions whose forma- 
tive influence is negative. They repre- 
sent an attempt to give specific answers 
to a most important question propounded 
By Dr. James Plant, of Newark. “What 
are the 18 or 20 fundamental inter- 
personal problems that confront the child 
in our culture?” We can say: neglect, 
deprivation, rejection, over-protection, 
possessive love, over-solicitation, erratic 
discipline, exploitation, restriction, male 
or female preference, favoritism, sibling 
rivalry. 

This classification of harmful intra- 
familial conditions is quite arbitrary, 
for no one of them exists exclusively 
and every child is confronted with simi- 
lar conditions during development. They 
differ in degree more than in kind and 
it is only through their intensity and 
overlapping that serious problems for 
children arise. It is understood that the 
child is not aware of these harmful 
relationships as problems. His contin- 


uous efforts to cope with them are mainly 
unconscious. Faced with urgent prob- 
lems, the individual becomes more com- 
pulsive and indiscriminate in his search 
for a solution, and finds himself using 
“ways out” that conflict and are incom- 
patible, and may, or may not, be socially 
acceptable. The habitual pattern is then 
a compromise between these various 
compulsive and incompatible strivings. 
Neurotic and psychotic patterns are thus 
initiated, and can be seen as “patho- 
logical solutions.’ 


When deprived of human essentials 
or exposed to hostile influences, the 
individual is threatened and reacts as a 
whole. The emotional component of this 
total reaction to threat can be thought 
of as anxiety, tension, or insecurity. 
Although it involves the whole being its 
outward manifestations vary greatly; 
and the amount of anxiety that is obvious 
to the person or to others is never a 
measure of the seriousness of his prob- 
lem. Situations prevail where the indi- 
vidual is not aware of his problem and 
does not complain of any anxiety feel- 
ings, yet he finds himself maintaining a 
rigid behavior pattern, any departure 
from which produces definite anxiety. 
Such behavior has the two-fold purpose 
of solving problems and relieving anxi- 
ety, and it is anxiety that activates the 
conscious and unconscious experimen- 
tation with the personal environment 
until some solution can be found and 
maintained. Where anxiety is very great 
the individual is driven to use devices 
and strategies which are incompatible, 





2. Because the total organism is always in- 
volved, “pathological solutions” must have 
some expression in physical processes. Of- 
ten this is quite marked, eg., stuttering, 
dizziness, constipation, asthmatic attacks, 
gastric ulcer, etc. These possibilities, which 
show the need for constant medical super- 
vision and differential diagnoses, are the 
special concern of psycho-somatic psychia- 
try, and are outside the scope of this paper. 
(See Emotions and Bodily Changes, H. 
Flanders Dunbar, M. D., Columbia Uni- 
versity Press). 
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such as extreme submissiveness, extreme 
defiance, and excessive drives for love, 
power and perfection. In this way seri- 
ous dilemmas arise which intensify the 
anxiety and thus vicious circles are set 
in motion. Within the neuroses and 
psychoses then can be seen the conscious 
and unconscious perpetuation of all those 
incompatible tendencies, with their de- 
rivatives and consequences, which origi- 
nate when the child attempts to relieve 
its first anxiety.* 


While actual deprivations and hos- 
tilities in the intra-familial situation 
create the anxiety which initiates some 
unhealthy pattern of living, the perpetu- 
ation of that pattern depends upon 
extra-familial relationships. 


The behavior of a child exposed to 
injurious family influences represents 
what he has learned, through experimen- 
tation, to be the most satisfactory way 
of dealing with his “enemy” and reliev- 
ing his anxiety. Accordingly his first 
approach to us may be compliant and 
disarming, or defiant and rebellious, or 
indirect, furtive and sneaky, because he 
takes it for granted the outside world 
will be like his home. Everything then 
depends on whether we understand and 
relieve his problem, with its usually 
hidden anxiety, or whether, for instance, 
we reject him or demand or expect him 
to “sell his soul” in order to buy peace 
and security and placate his environment. 


Eventually an age is reached when the 
person himself becomes responsible for 
the perpetuation of his own healthy or 
unhealthy pattern of living. It becomes 
an “inside job.” This is a complex 
development, the dynamics and genetics 
of which will be seen more clearly as 
this paper proceeds. 


Regarding the practice of modern 
psychiatry, this is mobilized in three 
directions — diagnostic, therapeutic and 





3. Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time, Norton, 1936. 


preventive. Many extra-mural psychia- 
trists are essentially diagnosticians, and 
following their diagnosis the majority 
of patients are referred to a hospital 
for treatment. Treatment in mental hos- 
pitals is largely custodial, symptomatic 
and empirical. Although 30 to 50 per- 
cent of patients (depending on the 
hospital) are discharged improved or 
recovered, in practically all instances 
the real reason for improvement or re- 
covery remains unknown. Where it is 
possible to prognosticate duration and 
outcome, this is based upon general ex- 
perience and statistics and not upon any 
actual awareness of the process of cure. 
Recovery has been attributed to various 
reasons, many of them contradictory. 
For instance, the recovery of similar 
conditions has been attributed to rest 
and to hard menial work, to prolonged 
isolation from the family and to the 
return of long absent parents, to high 
caloric diets and to prolonged fasting. 
For years recoveries of the most chronic 
cases have been observed after all kinds 
of accidents and physical illnesses, and 
here there is obvious similarity to re- 
coveries after the modern “shock” treat- 
ment. In all these instances, however, 
the rationale remains unknown. Where 
there has been recovery following ac- 
cidents, severe illnesses and “shock” 
treatment, the prolonged nursing care 
and the increase in human _ interest 
necessitated by the physical condition 
introduce important human factors 
which have never been properly evalu- 
ated. More and more it is _ being 
realized that this human factor plays the 
important curative role. Certain doctors, 
nurses and attendants have more success 
than others with patients without know- 
ing why. The change from home to an 
entirely new pattern of relationships 
within the hospital greatly contributes 
to recovery, that is, it enables many to 
become their “old selves.” However, 
return home is sooner or later followed 
by relapse, and further hospitalization 
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becomes necessary in the great majority 
of instances. 


This whole idea of a return to the 
“old self,” which for many is the thera- 
peutic goal, calls for a radical revision 
of our concepts of cure, recovery and 
health. A return to the “old self” means 
a return to a pattern of living which 
never was satisfactory and which must 
inevitably break down. 


When patients “recover,” that is, 
return to their “old selves,” they do so 
either with or without insight. Those 
who recover with insight recognize that 
their pattern of living has been largely 
spent in resolving anxieties and not in 
creative living, but mere knowledge of 
this does not enable them to do anything 
about it. The extent to which they are 
unconsciously perpetuating their diffi- 
culty is not realized. Also in those in- 
stances where the hospital attempts to 
prepare a different personal environment 
and foster healthier patterns of living, 
the inadvertent perpetuating factors in 
the home and in the culture are over- 
looked. 


Recovery without insight presents us 
with even greater difficulty. Here is 
the individual, for instance, who remains 
completely unaware that his “old self” 
is a way of life that is entirely directed 
towards protecting his unique resources 
rather than using them. He is similar 
to a great many individuals whom the 
world calls “balanced,” “well-adjusted,” 
and successful, but whose level of bal- 
ance is considerably below their original 
potentiality for creative living. 


As to the approach and practice of 
extra-mural psychiatry, this can best be 
considered in relation to the behavior 
deviations occurring at different stages 
of growth. Healthy growth is thought 
of in terms of growing forwards or 
growing into, and is a totally integrated 
process through which human energy is 
always directed towards closer creative 
participation with others. 


Childhood is the sphere of the ortho- 
psychiatrist. This is the period when 
intra-familial influences create problems 
that initiate wasteful and pathological 
solutions. All behavior anomalies oc- 
curring in the physically healthy child 
are symptomatic of harmful intra-fami- 
lial relationships. Temper tantrums, ex- 
cessive hunger, stealing, persistent 
thumb-sucking or bed-wetting are in 
most instances reactions of the child 
that should direct attention to the parents. 
Many of these symptoms can occur in 
the child who is unconsciously rejected 
when a new baby comes into the home. 
Parents expect the ortho-psychiatrist to 
work with the child and it is very 
difficult to shift their attention to the 
problem in the home. Many parental 
attitudes, such as over-solicitation, over- 
protection and over-indulgence, are very 
frequently mistaken for love and affec- 
tion, when they are, in reality, a source 
of very serious problems. 


The ortho-psychiatrist not only treats 
the parents; but in addition, all extra- 
familial groups such as nursery schools, 
kindergartens, schools, church groups, 
boys’ clubs, etc., are helped to realize 
how they inadvertently intensify prob- 
lems and unwittingly perpetuate wasteful 
patterns.* For instance, a great many 
children develop the following wasteful 
pattern for dealing with the actual, but 


not always obvious, hostility in the home 


which pattern, all too frequently, is en- 
couraged by an unwitting outside world. 
They habitually find a protector into 
whose lap they jump and upon whom 
they then become dependent. This de- 
pendency brings about great feelings 
of weakness, and in order to obtain 
what is only an illusion of strength and 
self-assertion they have to rebel and 
defy. That is, they kick the protector 
in the stomach but they never get down 





4. Alexander Reid Martin, “Psychiatry in a 
Boys’ Club,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan., 1939. 
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off his lap because for them the world 
is hostile. Following defiance there has 
to be placation and compliance and thus 
a vicious circle is formed. 

This, in brief, is the evolution of the 
passive “lap of the gods” philosophy so 
prevalent in our culture. In the perpetu- 
ation of this pattern all elements contri- 
bute their share, that is, there is a 
complementary relationship between all 
concerned. While dependency upon 
others is the role played by some to 
relieve their anxieties, others must have 
everyone dependent upon them. The 
following history illustrates the comple- 
mentary perpetuation of one of the 
commonest and most wasteful social 
patterns in our culture. 

An owner and executive of a large 
concern consulted the writer about his 
anxieties. There was great worry over 
his failure in business, which he attri- 
buted to the fact that he had “too many 
faithful servants.” These were employ- 
ees who for years faithfully did every- 
thing that was expected of them. Some 
came early and worked late and others 
gave up their summer vacations in their 
eagerness to cooperate. “But during 
these years,” this executive went on, 
“they contributed nothing of themselves 
and added nothing new to my business.” 
As time went on the increasing hopes 
and expectations of great rewards for 
faithful service never materialized, but 
instead many were told they were no 
longer useful or necessary. The owner 
unconsciously contributed his part to the 
whole process and the final result. He 
was a man who could not tolerate ini- 
tiative in others. He could not share 
leadership. Others had to be dependent 
upon him; so he gathered submissive, 
good cooperative compliant “yes” men 
around him and between them they in- 
advertently perpetuated a wasteful pat- 
tern that had to, and did ultimately, 
collapse. 

The psychiatrist approaches adoles- 
cence as a phase in the growing-up 


process when the individual passes from 
the small family of the home into the 
larger family of the outside world. 
Where a child has had the physical and 
inter-personal essentials in infancy and 
childhood, passage through adolescence 
will be uneventful and energies will 
be directed towards creative participation 
with others. Where human relationships 
are harmful, the child evolves a defen- 
sive pattern for dealing with his hostile 
world, and dilemmas connected with 
growing into what he feels is a larger 
hostile world, make adolescence a diffi- 
cult time. 

Adolescence is not a sexual phenome- 
non. Sexual maturation during these 
years is part of the whole dynamic pat- 
tern of integrated growth, and it does 
not determine that pattern. Not only 
is the whole child preparing for creative 
intercourse, dissemination and propaga- 
tion, in a narrow physical sense, but 
also in a figurative ideational sense. The 
habitual sexual pattern that evolves, that 
is, the pattern adopted for giving and re- 
ceiving sexual gratification, is very often 
the prototype of the whole integrated life 
pattern, but it is not its determinant. If 
there are sexual deviations physically 
or behavioristically, if, for example 
sexual development is late, the physical 
pattern is a part of the general delay in 
growing up and is not responsible for it. 

Adolescence may be premature where 
there is a compulsive need to grow up 
fast, or it may be greatly delayed where 
there is fear of growing up. In all 
instances the whole individual is in- 
volved. 

Often associated with dilemmas about 
growing up is an unexpressed fear of 
success, fear of progress, shown in over- 
concern about examinations and gradua- 
tion. It is sometimes helpful to regard 
adolescence as a time when the curtain 
is going up on the larger stage of life. 
We see many of our adolescents suffer- 
ing from a kind of stage-fright which 
is quite similar to the stage-fright of 
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adult individuals. For many who have 
had an unrealistic education, and who 
have had the world over-sold to them, 
the “curtain-raising” is a time of great 
disillusionment. In instances of exces- 
sive over-protection where the parent, 
and later the culture, have inadvertently 
perpetuated the child’s dependency, there 
is a great emancipation problem. At 
Long Island one summer, the writer 
asked a twelve-year-old boy why he 
couldn’t swim. The boy replied, “If my 
mother and father know I can swim, 
they will go away and leave me and I 
will maybe drown.” Obviously the 
parents and the culture had made the boy 
feel that in any life situation, if he shows 
he can support himself, he will be 
deserted. 

The adolescent is very susceptible to 
surrounding influences and his pattern 
of living is still far from being self- 
perpetuated. Hence the main psychiatric 
work is done with the home and the 
culture and it is often advisable to keep 
the adolescent unaware that a psychia- 
trist is seeing the parents. The important 
thing for the adolescent is to have some- 
one who will talk and work with him 
on the basis of his having problems, and 
not of his being a problem. 


The difficulties arising in adulthood 
are also associated with growing up, and 
here again, dilemmas arise that are re- 
lated to living and working more inti- 
mately with others and growing closer 
to life and reality. A study of broken 
engagements, marriages and divorces 
offers the clearest illustration of how 
individuals perpetuate their own prob- 
lems. For many, marriage is not used 
in the service of creative participation 
or positive inter-dependent living but 
rather to relieve anxiety, to get security, 
to be protected, or to dominate the 
partner. It must always be remembered 
that the partner plays the complementary 
role. Some women find themselves 
married a third and fourth time to 
weak and irresponsible alcoholic hus- 


bands. Others marry successful men 
whom they unconsciously try to de- 
throne. Men marry highly respected 
women and proceed to humiliate them. 
Again, having intimate relations is in 
the service of some neurotic motive and 
is not in the service of giving and 
receiving, but only in the service of 
getting something. Sexual intimacy is 
not used in the service of love, tender- 
ness or affection, but in the service of 
humiliating and degrading, or getting 
reassurance and proving power, or in 
the service of competitive participation. 


While these various motives are oper- 
ating unconsciously, the individual has 
strong unverbalized feelings that he can- 
not be loved. He anticipates and fears 
retaliation, and he is inclined to invest 
others with his own unconscious exploit- 
ing inclinations, and to attribute to others 
what he is unaware of in himself. We 
again see how a wasteful pattern is self- 
perpetuated. While there was an actual 
hostile world in childhood, in adulthood 
most of the hostility against which the 
individual defends himself is a reflection 
of his own hostility toward others. 


Insofar as there is a defensive pattern 
of living there is no utilization of crea- 
tive energy for its original purpose. This 
results in a disuse and an unawareness 
of the real “self.” The most profound 
feelings of weakness, which further in- 
tensify the anxiety and thereby perpetu- 
ate the whole pattern, can be attributed 
to this disuse. This is very well ex- 
pressed in Robert Frost’s poem “The 
Gift Outright.” 


“Something we were withholding made 
us weak 

Until we found it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of 
living, 

And forthwith found salvation in sur- 
render.” 


The individual compensates for the 
profound weakness by secretly enter- 
taining illusions of omnipotence and 
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grandeur. The excessive demands and 
expectations arising from this vanity and 
false pride are continually being frus- 
trated by reality and this results in in- 
cessant smoldering hatred and impotent 
rage. Thus hatred is born out of weak- 


ness and not strength, and it is because ' 


of weakness that hatred finds its usual 
expression in those insidious, indirect, 
tortuous and cruel ways that are charac- 
teristic of “sadism.” 


Regarding the treatment of adults, 
while it is possible that some human ex- 
perience may initiate a change towards 
healthier growth, it is necessary, sooner 
or later, to emphasize the individual’s 
responsibility, conscious and  uncon- 
scious, for his own way of living. But 
here it must be kept uppermost in mind 
that the factors responsible for maintain- 
ing these unhealthy patterns are very 
largely unconscious. Unless this is borne 
in mind the essential emphasis of modern 
psycho-therapy, that is, the exploration 
of the field of unawareness, will be over- 
looked. Also one therapeutic goal of 
modern psycho-therapy, which is to make 
the patient aware of what is going on in 
his relationships with people and with 
himself, will be lost sight of. Whenever 
the questions are asked, “Why am I de- 
pressed?” “Why do I always find my- 
self in love with weak irresponsible 
men?” or “Why do I always choose 
plain-looking women for my _ best 
friends?” — the modern psychiatrist will 
begin by indicating that an answer must 
first be obtained to the question “What 
is going on?” 


Late middle age and old age can be 
seen as that period of growth when cre- 
ative participation, dissemination and 
propogation in a limited physical sense 
come to an end. Adherence to the prin- 
ciple of dynamic psycho-biological inte- 
gration cannot grant primacy to any one 
function in the body. The cessation of 
the physiological procreative function 
therefore must signalize the beginning of 
a period of intercourse and creativity in 
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a much broader sense, when there is, in 
the healthy person, a greater creative 
intimacy with the social body and a re- 
sulting dissemination and propagation 
of ideas, knowledge, and wisdom, all of 
which are contributions to the further 
growth of that social body. This period 
is difficult for those who have used their 
physical procreative function as the prin- 
cipal means of maintaining some un- 
healthy pattern of living. It is especially 
critical for those whose patterns are 
characterized by possessive love, who 
must have others completely dependent 
upon them, and who use pregnancy and 
children as their main source of strength 
and therefore strive to keep everyone 
from growing up. 


Treatment at this period can be di- 
rected towards uncovering the habitual 
patterns of life and finding some way of 
subscribing to them. For instance, where 
the neurotic need has been to have a 
large number of dependents, this can be 
subscribed to by giving responsibilities 
in nurseries, orphanages, boys’ clubs etc., 
or by finding a companion of the same 
age whose life-long role has been the 
complementary one of dependence. It 
is particularly with regard to this older 
age group that one can make good use of 
“sublimation” in the service of therapy. 
That is, where an old and fixed pattern 
of life is disturbed, and it is no longer 
possible to return to it in reality, we can 
subscribe to it in some figurative or sym- 
bolic way. All the time redirection can 
be attempted towards more creative liv- 
ing. 

We must carefully consider the mo- 
tives for consulting the psychiatrist. 
Many of these are hidden from the pa- 
tient and are only uncovered during the 
course of treatment. Some persons 
come asking for help, but they do not 
want help in order to grow to a fuller 
stature. They want the psychiatrist to 
approve of and enter into their way of 
life which is really unproductive and is 
beginning to break down. Many come 
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who have been living defensively, and 
they are reluctant to give it up because 
they are afraid something will happen. 
There was, for instance, the wealthy man 
with the facial tic. He was told that his 
drive for wealth and power represented 
part of a defensive pattern of living of 
which his facial tic was an integral part 
and that he would have to give up his 
power drive. He said that he would 
rather keep his tic. Others come seeking 
for help who are unable to accept it. 
They have always been poor receivers. 
They have developed a philosophy of 
selfish independence, and are unable to 
receive anything because they do not 
want anyone to have a claim on them. 
When they first begin to receive relief 
they will refuse to recognize the fact. 
Others begin treatment with a hidden de- 
sire to control the situation, to prove 
their superiority and make the psychia- 
trist feel helpless. Others come searching 
for an authority. They are afraid to 
take the lead, and want to remain in 
somebody’s lap. 


Then there are those who do not want 
to help themselves but because of life- 
long unquestioning obedience and loyalty, 
they feel it is their justifiable due to 


have everything done for them. They . 


become extremely resentful when no 
miracles happen and when they find they 
have to do something for themselves. 


Help does not always mean the re- 
moval of symptoms. A symptom may be 
the patient’s way of helping herself. Con- 
sider this experience with a depressed 
patient. We had worked together for 
several weeks and after a week-end at 
home she returned with a stutter. When 
she mentioned it I remarked “That is 
good.” She was rather taken aback, and 
then it was explained to her that her 
stutter was evidence that our work was 
having some effect, and that the stutter 
reflected some total change. At this point 
she said “Well, it’s interesting that you 
should say it is good, because ever since 
I got my stutter my depression has dis- 


appeared.” She then noted that her 
stutter made her feel much more at ease 
with people. With it she felt freer to talk 
because she thought people would make 
allowances for her and would not be so 
demanding. Finding that her stutter was 
an unconscious strategy for dealing with 
people, the way was opened to indicate 
that her depression might have some 
similar function and she then saw that 
one of its purposes was also to avoid 
demands. 

Obviously there is no standardized ap- 
proach. Psychiatry is an art as well as 
a science, and adapts itself to the unique 
pattern and problems characteristic of 
each individual. Because increased 
awareness is very largely the therapeutic 
goal, special techniques have to be used 
to enable the patient to see more and 
more of the unconscious and habitual 
factors that are influencing his life, and 
the extent to which his unique inner re- 
sources are being mortgaged in the whole 
process. Here the technique of free as- 
sociation, the study of dreams, and the 
utilization of a particular kind of doctor- 
patient relationship originating with 
Freud are invaluable.© Other supple- 
mentary techniques for uncovering un- 
conscious tendencies and feelings are 


‘Shypnosis and the Rohrschach test. The 


patient is helped most by someone who 
has an acute awareness of the needs and 
problems of children, their pathological 
solutions and their cultural perpetuation, 
and who has acquired sufficient insight 
into his own pattern of living so that he 
does not in any way intensify the pa- 
tient’s problem and anxiety or perpetuate 
an unhealthy pattern by playing the role 
or roles that the patient takes for granted 
he will play. 

It must be obvious from much of the 
foregoing that the church has the tra- 
dition, the basic orientation, and the 
greatest potentiality for an effective in- 





5. Alexander Reid Martin and others, The 
Legacy of Sigmund Freud, from the Ken- 
yon Review, Vol. II, No. 1, Spring, 1940. 
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terdependent relationship with psychia- 
try. The church has an appreciation of 
the significance and the formative in- 
fluence of everyday relationships and 
has, at least in theory, accepted human 
relationships as a powerful determining 
factor in health and disease. The church 
is on common ground with modern psy- 
chiatry in the struggle against accepting 
material, physical or economical factors 
as the sole determinants of all human 
pathology. Further, the minister sees 
the family as a whole. He thinks in 
terms of the social body and can evaluate 
individuals as an integral part of their 
family setting. Again, the minister is 
in the position of a figurative father and 
there is the dignity and the prestige of 
the church to encourage people to con- 
fide in him and accept his assurances and 
interpretations. Just because he is a 
figurative father, however, there is very 
great danger of the unsensitized minis- 
ter’s aggravating some individual prob- 
lem and furthering the pathological so- 
lution. If the minister is sensitized he 
is in a strategic position to recognize all 
those serious intra-familial conditions of 
living that interfere with healthy growth 
and development. 


In the field of health promotion as dis- 
tinct from disease prevention, there is a 
great need for a closer integration be- 
tween psychiatry, religion and the social 
sciences. The sensitized minister can be 
of particular value during infancy, child- 
hood and adolescence. Here his efforts 
can best be directed towards understand- 
ing and diagnosing prevailing intra- 
familial problems rather than diagnosing 
individuals. Psychiatry too often is the 
last resource. On the other hand many 
seek out the minister during the earliest 
stages of inter-personal difficulty, when 
there is “unease” rather than “disease” 
and there is still time to relieve serious 
intra-familial problems and_ prescribe 
the essential human attitudes and 
strengthening relationships that will pro- 
mote healthy growth.° 


When the first evidences of some un- 
satisfactory pattern manifest themselves, 
the minister can perhaps recognize the 
problems involved, and can give advice 
that will be accepted where a psychiatrist 
would never be thought of. Considera- 
tion of an individual’s total reaction to 
the following events and periods will 
often reveal why, how and to what ex- 
tent the individual is involved in an un- 
healthy pattern of growth: — birth of 
siblings, change of school and neigh- 
borhood, school examinations, adoles- 
cence, graduation, entrance into business, 
promotion, failure, engagements, mar- 
riage, the advent of children, death or de- 
parture of relatives, and the termination 
of physiological procreation. 


The well oriented minister will know 
that any unusual behavior of the physi- 
cally healthy individual occurring at 
these times, — such as sleeplessness, fa- 
tigue, worry, restlessness, depression, al- 
coholism, sexual deviations, temper tan- 
trums, or delinquency — is to be treated 
as an indication of some problem which 
the person is trying to solve and that 
these earliest symptoms may be attempts 
at cure. The minister’s function here is 
largely interpretative to the persons and 
to their families; and when the early 
symptomatology is very cryptic and so-— 
cially unacceptable, interpretation can be 
extremely reassuring and will often pre- 
vent serious rejection of the person. 


When hospitalization is necessary, the 
minister can help the family by his un- 
derstanding and interpretation of genesis 
and symptomatology. With the help of 
the hospital psychiatrist and social serv- 
ice department he can assist in prepar- 
ing the home for the patient’s return and 
foster some better pattern of living and 
thus reduce the likelihood of relapse. 


The minister should maintain a work- 





6. C. E. A. Winslow, “Preventive Medicine and 
Health Promotion — Ideals or Realities?” 
Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine, Vol, 
14, No, 5, May, 1942. 
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ing relationship with his local psychia- 
trist, mental hygiene clinic and child 
guidance center, and should help destig- 
matize psychiatry and present it to peo- 
ple primarily as a health service that has 
to do with the everyday problems of the 
everyday individual. It is particularly 
important to dispel the not uncommon 
belief that psychiatry is anti-religious. 
As with all those engaged in helping 
people, the paramount factor is the 
unique nature of the minister himself 
and particularly the degree of awareness 
of his own pattern of living with people. 
He must especially be aware of the role 
he plays in the immediate present so that 
he will know what patterns in others he 
is most likely to perpetuate and to what 
extent these patterns are wasteful or 


creative. 


In helping the individual to become 
more aware of his total functioning in 
relation to people, both psychiatry and 
the church are subscribing to the excel- 
lent therapeutic dictum “Know thyself.” 
Also in regarding the immediate present 
as the chief focus of attention, because 
it is the only reality, there is a mutual 
acceptance of the human being as a dy- 
namic totality, and an approach to life in 
accordance with the saying “Now is the 
accepted time of the Lord.” In other 
words it is what is happening now in our 
relationship to ourselves and others that 
is the source of our present satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions, and it is now that 
both the past and the present are finding 
living expression in the total personality. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Rotto May* 


E SHALL BE ABLE to consider 

this question most fruitfully if we 
ask ourselves at the outset what attitudes 
religious educators should take toward 
the sciences of human nature. Many 
religious educators have shown a vital 
interest in these sciences, especially in 
psychology and psychotherapy. They 
have well realized that the most eager 
religious zeal is often frustrated by poor 
methodology, and that the best of ethical 
intentions often back-fire when would- 





*Counselor, College of the City of New York, 
and Graduate Student in Psychology, Colum- 
bia University; author of The Art of Coun- 
seling and Springs of Creative Living; form- 
erly Minister, First Congregational Church, 
Verona, N. J 


be educators fail to understand their hu- 
man material. They have also known 
that religious understanding and char- 
acter development can be furthered only 
by obedience — wittingly or unwitting- 
ly — to the laws of human development. 
Especially with the new interest in coun- 
seling have many religious educators 
been stimulated to understand psycho- 
therapy, that combination of science and 
art whose study is precisely the field of 
sound and unsound character formation. 


But other religious educators have re- 
acted against what they take to be a 
slavish subservience to the latest scien- 
tific discoveries. They argue — and 
rightly so — that religious education has 
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surrendered its central function if it 
becomes merely a reflection in the ethical 
field of the latest scientific researches. 
Some members of this group have been 
in their past closely associated with sci- 
entific movements, but have later come 
to emphasize the dangers of “faddism” 
in the continual re-cutting of the cloth 
of religious education to fit the ephemeral 
pattern of the moment. Again, other re- 
ligious educators, after energetic plunges 
into the field of psychology, have been 
dismayed by the apparent battles be- 
tween the schools, and have withdrawn 
disappointed with the conviction that 
psychology needs to overcome its sec- 
tarianism before it can serve as a source 
of sound guidance. Be it said par- 
enthétically that this article will endeavor 
to show that the “battles” represent 
superficial cleavages in most cases, and 
that psychological developments do pre- 
sent some generally affirmed conclusions 
of the greatest importance for religious 
education. 

And, finally, there are the obscurant- 
ists (to be sharply distinguished from the 
above groups), who hold that a sufficien- 
cy of piety will make up for the poorest 
of methodology, and who then go merrily 
on trying to teach not — as they may 
fondly think — without science, but 
simply with out-moded, deteriorated sci- 
ence. 


I 
ScieNTIFIC PsycHoLoGy AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Let us here suggest three guiding 
principles to serve as a basis for a 
sound and constructive approach to the 
question of the relation between the 
sciences of human nature and religion. 
First, all scientific truth is “natural revel- 
ation,” to use a theological category. 
This is the basis for the truism that 
religion should welcome truth from 
whatever quarter it may come. Spinoza’s 
dictum, “He who understands himself 
and his emotions loves God, and the 
more so the more he understands him- 


self and his emotions,” is more than 
rhetoric; it is a statement of a2 simple 
religious attitude toward “natural” crea- 
tion. Religious individuals will be hos- 
tile to new formulations of truth in sci- 
ence only to the extent that they are 
really doubtful (unconsciously, of 
course) whether God is truthful. Clear- 
ly, no approach which separates God 
from truth can be tenable. The test of 
genuine piety is that it is sufficiently 
confident that it can be undogmatic, suf- 
ficiently serious that it seeks to under- 
stand itself, and sufficiently zealous that 
it energetically seeks to know the best 
in methodology. Obscurantism, we may 
emphatically agree, is basically irreli- 
gious. 


Second, faith refers not — as a com- 
mon misconception has it — to the areas 
as yet unexplored by science. It refers, 
rather, to the presuppositions of meaning 
and value underlying all human activity, 
scientific as well as humanitarian and 
religious. To understand any scientific 
method it is necessary to ask, what pre- 
suppositions are involved in this method? 
An adequate answer to this question 
will enable one to appreciate the special 
validity of the science in question, as 
well as to avoid stretching the method to 
cover experience outside its scope. 


Third, religious insights may be true 
even though they are not scientifically 
“proven.” This is the sound basis for 
the argument that religious educators 
may unnecessarily reduce their field by a 
subservient dependence upon the latest 
scientific researches, and end by serving 
neither religion nor science. It is well 
to remember that regularly through hu- 
man history truths have appeared as “in- 
sights” centuries before scientific method 
is able to formulate their proof. The 
atomic theory (Democritus) and the 
heliocentric hypothesis (Anaxagoras and 
Copernicus) are examples. An illustra- 
tion most pertinent to our discussion is 
the emphasis of Jesus upon attitudes 
and motives as seats of character forma- 
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tion, a truth which did not receive its 
scientific verification until Sigmund 
Freud, nineteen centuries later, dis- 
covered methods of objectively under- 
standing the unconscious. It is true that 
the scientific formulation of truth gives 
a new dimension by which men are en- 
abled to gain fresh objectivity and build 
on the work of each other with a mini- 
mum of individual distortion. This new 
objectivity — shown vividly in the psy- 
chotherapeutic understanding of char- 
acter — has profound ethical implica- 
tions, and ought to be most enthusias- 
tically welcomed by religion. To an ex- 
tent this is actually the case.? Historical- 
ly, as a matter of fact, religious zeal and 
scientific enthusiasm — when both were 
“genuine” and non-reactive — have gone 
hand in hand. Particularly in the field 
of understanding human nature, religion 
and science can be the best aids of each 
other, without obscurantist religion 
strangling scientific investigation or dog- 
matic science assuming that all valua- 
tions and insights outside its particular 
method are ipso facto untrue. 


II 


THE Dynamic MovEMENT — 
PsyCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


One of the most significant movements 
in contemporary academic psychology is 
the growing tendency to see personality 
as a whole. Previously American psy- 
chology had been chiefly concerned with 
isolating certain aspects of personality 
which could be made to fit special meth- 
ods of investigation. Physiological and 
endocrinological psychology described 
the physical aspect of the human being; 
instinctivists sought to diagram person- 
ality by classifying instincts; behavior- 





1. Karl Menninger, remarking on the increas- 
ing rapprochement between science and re- 
ligion in this field, holds that ministers have 
been ahead of other professional groups in 
welcoming the new understanding of human 
nature; “it can be fairly said that the minis- 
ters have been more open-minded toward 
psychiatry than have the lawyers.” Essay in 
America Now, p. 451, Scribner’s, 1938, 


ists, reacting against the instinctivists, 
seized upon associationism and empha- 
sized environment to an extreme. Some 
schools arrayed statistics, unaware that 
statistics are “never capable of self- 
interpretation.”* Almost all the schools 
sought to brush aside the unique in- 
dividual — a subject which never con- 
vincingly fitted their portraits — as a 
discomforting bother. The error in 
these approaches to personality lay not in 
their results, which in most cases were 
of the greatest usefulness. It lay, rather, 
in the tendency of the adherents to a 
given school to forget that an act of 
isolation was involved in their premises, 
and to assume without sufficient qual- 
ification that the method and results were 
automatically adequate for the whole of 
personality.® 


The new dynamic emphasis is partly 
an endeavor to bring together the hither- 
to isolated approaches, and partly an en- 
deavor to make the psychological picture 
of the human being more “real” by mak- 
ing it more nearly whole. Gordon All- 
port terms his efforts in this direction 
the “psychology of personality,’ and 
Henry A. Murray uses the expression 
“personology.” Allport begins his il- 
luminating book, Personality, A Psy- 
chological Interpretation, with the credo, 
“Better to expand and refashion one’s 
theories until they do some measure of 
justice to the richness and dignity of 





2. Allport, Gordon W., Personality, A Psy- 
chological Interpretation, 1937, p. viii. 


3. Dr. Murray puts this matter graphically: 
“For man is like an ever-varying cloud and 
psychologists are like people seeing faces in 
it. One psychologist perceives along the up- 
per margins the contour of a nose and lip, 
and then miraculously the portions of the 
cloud become so oriented in respect to these 
that the outline of a forward-looking super- 
man appears. Another psychologist is at- 
tracted to a lower segment, sees an ear, a 
nose, a chin, and simultaneously the cloud 
takes on the aspect of a backward-looking 
Epimethean . . . To be the founder of a 
school indeed, it is only necessary to see a 
face along the margin.” Explorations in 
Personality, p. 10, 
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human personality, than to clip and com- 
press personality until it fits one closed 
system of thought.”* 


Professor Murray describes the work 
at the Harvard Psychological Clinic as 
based on the assumption that more pro- 
gress could be made by conscientious 
clinical researches than by “devising 
tests to measure with precision things 
that have no influence on the course of 
life,” and he makes the seemingly in- 
nocuous statement which is more radical 
than it appears, “Psychology should not 
lose sight of human nature as it operates 
in everyday existence.”> In their clin- 
ical work with fifty Harvard students, 
Murray and his associates sought to see 
as clearly and dispassionately as possible 
the whole person in all his dimensions 
— his life history as well as his present 
state, his phantasies and unconscious 
motivations as well as his overt behavior. 
To be sure, it is not at all certain that 
the “catch-all” method is the most fruit- 
ful for a dynamic conception ; and there 
is perdurably the problem of meshing 
quantitative and qualitative material. 
The new emphasis and goals, however, 
are the important gain. 

Perhaps the most novel and stimulat- 
ing work in the new dynamic movement 
is that done by Kurt Lewin and his as- 
sociates at the University of Iowa. Lew- 
in’s background was European Gestalt 
psychology, that branch of the science 
which emphasizes the configurations of 
the whole organism, and holds that the 
whole always possesses qualities over 
and above a mere summation of the 
parts. Lewin appears to be a warm 
human being as well as a psychologist 
(a combination by no means rare in these 
days, thanks to the newer developments). 
“Children needed help and education,” 
says Lewin, introducing one of his stud- 
ies, “delinquent people needed guidance; 
people in distress wanted cure. Count- 


4. Ibid., p. vii. 
5. Murray, op. cit., p. xii. 


ing, measuring and classifying their sor- 
rows did not help matters much.’”* To 
get below the surface Lewin devised 
methods of working with individuals in 
a “field,” i. e., a group environment ap- 
proximating real life situations. His 
student, Ronald Lippitt, carried out a 
most interesting study of the effects of 
democratic, laissez-faire and autocratic 
leadership on a club of boys and girls, 
with results highly significant for 
group and individual psychology. The 
members of the autocratic groups showed 
pronounced aggression and hostility, did 
careless and unfinished work, and were 
characterized by feelings of “I-ness”; 
whereas the members of the democratic 
groups were cooperative and spontane- 
ous, did constructive work, and exhibited 
feelings of “we-ness.” 


Those who studied psychology aca- 
demically in the 1920’s will have no 
trouble seeing the radical nature of the 
dynamic movement. Gone are the days, 
it is perhaps not too much to say, when 
psychology will be taught as a science 
which has almost nothing that common 
sense could discern to do with living 
people, struggling, loving, growing with 
their fellows. The change is especially 
significant when we consider counseling 
and clinical work. Two decades ago, as 
likely as not the psychological graduate 
had no special training for helping indi- 
viduals, and when in a position of coun- 
seling he could often do little more than 
administer tests and then share the frus- 
tration of the counselee. Contemporane- 
ously, however, one finds graduates ap- 
plying themselves boldly and with fair 
adequacy to the problems of counseling, 





6. Page 10, Studies in Topological and Vector 
Psychology, I, by Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lip- 
pitt, and Sibylle Korsch Escalona, in Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
1940. See also Principles of Topological 
Psychology, by Kurt Lewin, McGraw-Hill, 
1936. Lewin has devised a “non-Euclidean” 
geometry as a methodological structure for 
his work which it is unnecessary to describe 
here. 
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working, as they often explain, from the 
point of view of dynamic psychology. 

An excellent summary is given by O. 
H. Mowrer and Clyde Kluckholn, who 
make four elements central in dynamic 
theory of personality: (1) behavior is 
functional, (2) all behavior involves con- 
flict (ambivalence), (3) behavior can 
only be understood in relation to the 
field, or context in which it occurs, and 
(4) all living organisms tend to pre- 
serve a state of maximal integration.” It 
is noteworthy that Mowrer is an experi- 
mental psychologist, working in the field 
of learning theory, and Kluckholn an an- 
thropologist. In these beginnings we see 
hope of the uniting of the different dis- 
ciplines — anthropology, psychology, 
learning theory, psychoanalysis — in a 
comprehensive, dynamic approach to the 
study of man. 


III 
CHARACTER Has Sources — THE 
PROBLEM OF FREEDOM AND 
DETERMINISM 


A central truth agreed upon in mod- 
ern psychology is that character forma- 
tion is not haphazard. Freud made the 
seminal contribution when he disclosed 
the causal patterns lying in that infinitely 
extensive and dynamic portion of per- 
sonality called the “unconscious.” Char- 
acter formation is related chiefly, said 
Freud, to early childhood experiences. 
Putting a new dimension into this em- 
phasis, Adler rejected the exclusive con- 
cern with past causality and insisted that 
the question of teleology, “Where is the 
individual going?” (what are his goals?) 
was decisive as regards character for- 
mation. Rank held that the question of 
the present, “What is the individual now 
creating out of himself?” was central. 
It is fair to state that a fair degree of 
agreement holds at present among psy- 
chologists and psychoanalysts based on 
this thesis: early experiences are causal 
precisely because they serve a present 





7. To be published. 


function in the immediate life of the 
person. 

The radical importance of these devel- 
opments lies in their disclosing the “free 
will-determinism” controversy to be a 
false problem. Obviously the idea of 
“free will” is untenable to the extent 
that it means that character can be willed 
“out of the blue,” that one can decide 
the issues of his life by wholly conscious 
processes, or by the whim that overtakes 
him at the time he makes a resolution. It 
is significant that the classical Hebrew- 
Christian tradition affirmed no such con- 
cept of “free will’; Augustine, Luther 
and Calvin pointed out that personality 
has roots far below the surface of simple 
voluntarism. 


The voluntarism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is undermined by the new psy- 
chology, but the issue of freedom is 
placed upon a deeper and ultimately 
more sound level in personality. Psycho- 
therapy, indeed, any form of psychology 
dealing with real persons, presupposes 
freedom as a characteristic of the total 
personality. This may be called “autono- 
my,” “plasticity,” “freedom to grow,” 
or any one of a number of terms, but its 
central meaning is clear — to wit, the 
human being, through insight, learning, 
experience, suffering, etc., has the ca- 
pacity to make more creative adjust- 
ments to himself, to his fellows, and to 
the “life process.” Thus the new psy- 
chological movements are a boon to 
our understanding of the determining 
factors in the character structures of de- 
linquents and criminals as well as of our- 
selves and our children. Such “deter- 
minism” is not opposed to responsibility. 
It gives us sound basis for our hope to 
help ourselves and our social order. 


Recent developments in the psychology 
of learning bear importance for the re- 
ligious educator at this point. In the 
brief compass of this article, it is of 
course not possible to indicate the his- 
tory of the very important work which 
has been done in the learning field, by 
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such men as Thorndike and Hull. We 
turn only to one or two of the most re- 
cent developments. Dr. O. H. Mowrer, 
of Harvard, indicates that the condi- 
tioned-reflex (associationistic) concep- 
tion of learning (stemming from Pav- 
lov’s theories) is definitely inadequate. 
It is “deficient because of its emphasis 
upon the importance of mere temporal 
contiguity” and its “neglect of the fac- 
tors of motivation.’”*® Mowrer and others 
of the group at the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, such as Dollard and 
Miller, thus break through the mechan- 
ist-purposivist dichotomy on the level 
of learning theory. The “law of effect” 
is made central, which is simply a way 
of saying that the child will learn to do 
that which gains him the rewards he 
seeks.° This means, again in oversimpli- 
fied terms, that mere repetition of advice 
or precepts by teachers or parents (a 
parallel to Pavlov conditioning) is fruit- 
less and may incite reaction. The ques- 
tion becomes, rather, what are the real 
needs of the child, what rewards (mo- 
tivation-reductions) does he seek? Mow- 
rer and others of this group have prom- 
inent ethical interests and are concerned 
with asking, and to the extent possible 
answering, the question of why so much 
religious education fails to produce the 
kind of character it seeks. In as much as 
character is not haphazard, some answers 
to this question can be found. 


IV 
IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDES AND MotTIVvEs 
Three children, let us say Johnny, 


Helen and Bob, are over-active, refuse 
to sit still in class, and ultimately become 





8. “Anxiety-Reduction and Learning,” by O. 
H. Mowrer, Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Nov. 1940, p. 515. 

9. Alfred Adler arrived at a similar concept. 
The individual, he held, will follow that 
line of behavior which gets him to his 
(unconscious) goal rather than the one re- 
iterated to him as “right.” The goal — or 
reward — of parental and adult approval 
is of course of great importance for the 
child. 


a bother and problem to the teacher. On 
the surface their behavior may look very 
much the same. But under the surface 
— here is a different picture! Johnny 
is a bright child, and is simply bored 
with proceedings. Helen has feelings of 
inferiority and rejection; her mischief 
at least brings her the pseudo-warmth 
of attention from teacher and classmates. 
Bob was punished by his father on this 
particular morning for being two min- 
utes late to breakfast, and, since his is a 
family where punishment is supposed to 
be taken without any show of counter- 
aggression, he had to stomach all his 
feelings while he made a sullen attempt 
to eat his cereal. He is consequently 
seething with hostility as he arrives at 
school, and he will have a need to take 
this out on the handiest adult, who hap- 
pens to be the teacher. Clearly, the 
“causes” of the similar behavior of these 
three children are entirely different, and 
therapeutically the children ought to be 
dealt with in quite different ways. 
Thanks to progress chiefly in psycho- 
analysis, the alert teacher does not con- 
demn; he or she, rather, asks what is 
the meaning of the behavior, and even 
goes behind this to ask, what attitudes 
are present in the child which make his 
motive the necessary one at the time? It 
is clear that an understanding of atti- 
tudes and motives is absolutely prere- 
quisite to understanding behavior. 


It is interesting, again, to point out 
the similarity of this psychotherapeutic 
approach with the classical Christian em- 
phasis on attitudes. It is often said, and 
rightly, that the central ethical contri- 
bution of Jesus over Mosaic morality 
was his removing of the locus of the 
problem from externals to inner atti- 
tudes. “It was said unto you of old, 
Thou shalt not kill . . . but I say unto 
you, whosoever is angry....” “Adul- 
tery in the heart” is the cogent expres- 
sion he uses in referring to sexual re- 
lations, which makes the question much 
more meaningful than merely that of 
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marriage conventions. Thus psycho- 
analysis, defined as the “science of atti- 
tudes and motives,” is the science which 
is correlative to the art of Christian 
teaching and counseling. 


Building on the foundations Freud 
laid, members of the Karen Horney ana- 
lytic group have added the cultural di- 
mension to the understanding of atti- 
tudes.1° Horney, Erich Fromm and 
others have described certain “character 
formations” connected with attitudes 
basic to human relationships. Here is a 
family, for example, which exhibits 
“love” in its inter-relations. This “love” 
may be associated with different charac- 
ter types, Fromm points out. It may be 
the absorbing, grasping kind of love (re- 
sulting from a failure of the individuals 
to develop beyond the infant period when 
such love was adequate). It may be the 
hoarding, exploiting form of love, which 
is not uncommon in parent-child rela- 
tions as well as in “paternalistic” reia- 
tions in the economic field. In the third 
place, the love may be the giving type, 
characterized by productivity and mutual 
growth. This type is what is custo- 
marily referred to as Christian love, 
namely agape. The perdurable problem 
in religious work or distinguishing be- 
tween types of love is immeasurably 
aided by such studies of attitudes under- 
lying relationships. Horney’s last book, 
Self-Analysis, describes constellations of 
attitudes and motives (or “strategies,” 
to use her term) in superbly comprehen- 
sive and readable form.” From a differ- 
ent point of view, Fritz Kunkel and his 
collaborator, Roy Dickerson, have given 


10.A. R. Martin, one of the contributors to 
this symposium, is an important represen- 
tative of this school in the field of child 
therapy. 

11. Readers who have studied in this field may 
be interested to know that Fromm relates 
these three types of love to Freud’s “oral,” 
“anal” and “genital” syndromes respectively. 

12. See also Karen Horney’s valuable book, 
The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, 
Norton, 1936. 


descriptions of various children’s char- 
acter types, such as the “gabby,” the 
“star,” the “Nero,” etc. Though this 
latter work, How Character Develops, 
sacrifices something in profundity, it is 
readily useful for religious educators.'* 


Recognizing the expert help to be 
found in these psychological develop- 
ments for a religious education program, 
many churches make these books avail- 
able to their teachers and encourage mu- 
tual study and discussion. A number of 
denominations have gone a step further 
in organizing conferences of their re- 
ligious educators on the topic of the aid 
of psychotherapy in understanding the 
child’s character development. A few 
favored churches have taken the highly 
constructive step of relating consulting 
psychologists or psychoanalysts to their 
staffs to help teachers and parents and to 
be available for special attention to chil- 
dren having difficulty in development. 
This is becoming a regular practice in 
forward-looking day schools, and one 
can see even greater values for church 
schools in obtaining such help. 


Vv 
GENESIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

Mary, a child of nine, asks her father 
for a new dress for Easter, which he 
promises her. But in the meantime he, 
a shiftless individual, spends his money 
playing pool. On the eve of Easter when 
the child asks about her dress, he slaps 
her and shouts, “Go away, you brat! I 
don’t have any money.” Here is the 
genesis of a pattern of religious beliefs, 
central among them being the conviction 
that people, society, the “universe” do 
not keep promises. What is said to this 
girl in church and school about honesty 


13. What It Means to Grow Up and Charac- 
ter, Growth, Education by Kunkel, give 
the more profound foundations of his 
thinking. Let’s Be Normal is a very good 
book for the adult interested in self-under- 
standing. All of Kunkel’s works can be 
recommended as pertinent to the work of 
the religious educator. 
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will have little effect except to prove to 
her that adults try hardest to teach 
those precepts which their actions deny. 


This simple case, which might be re- 
peated oti the middle-class and sophisti- 
cated levels of our culture, illustrates 
that the child’s attitudes toward society 
and life as a whole will have a very 
close relationship to his attitudes toward 
iis parents. The simple fact is that the 
world of the infant consists almost en- 
titely, to begin with, of his parents. If 
he ¢an trust atid depend upon them, he 
will have the begitinitig of trusting arid 
stable attitudes toward the larger circles 
of his life; if he knows his parents do 
not punish him out of whim and caprice, 
but that discipline is an honest relation- 
ship between sound personalities, he will 
have the beginning of a confidence 
that life itself, and ultimately God, are 
morally dependable. If, on the other 
hand, the infant finds that he must 
wheedle his parents by means of neu- 
rotic strategies, he will seek to wheedle 
his social environment as he grows and, 
in parallel terms, to wheedle God. The 
universe is that way, to put it in his 
terms, because his childish universe was 
that way.’ 


This is, of course, the psychological 
idea advanced by Freud and other psy- 
chologists that the symbol “God” is to a 
great extent a projection of the child’s 
idea of “father.” Some persons in the 
religious tradition were incensed, for 
“projection” seemed equated with the 
objectively “untrue.” The matter goes 
deeper, however. It is well to remember 





14. Freud’s earlier formulations of the Oedi- 
pus complex were perplexing to the un- 
sophisticated in psychoanalysis and difficult 
for the religious educator to accept. But 
the definitions by later analysts, such as F. 
Alexander, in terms of the utter dependence 
of the child on his relationships to the two 
powerful adults, place the Oedipus formu- 
lation in a framework certainly useful for 
all educators. Cf. also Allen’s excellent 
exposition, Psychotherapy with Children, 
Ch. IT. 


that the genesis is a separate question 
from the verity of an idea. Secondly, 
we know that a young man’s love for 
his sweetheart will be very much influ- 
enced by the kind of love relationship he 
has with his mother and sisters; we do 
not call his love for his sweetheart there- 
fore unreal. And thirdly, just as tie 
child’s view of his father grows and ce- 
velops, so his concept of God normaily 
enlarges and becomes more mature. 
Failure to recognize this — i.e., to work 
on the assumption that God is always 
what the one-year-old infant thought of 
his actual father — is to deal with in- 
fantile religion, which is precisely what 
Freud does in Future of an Illusion. 


Finally, it is well to remember that psy- 
chology is here again on sound Christian 
ground. It was none other than Jesus 
who literally carried over the symbols 
of family life, — “father,” “brother- 
hood,” — to serve as the most adequate 
symbols for religion. Psychotherapeuti- 
cally, the child who cannot trust his own 
parents will be handicapped in his later 
adjustment to other persons; he will 
need to re-adjust his character structure 
as he learns to love and trust in social 
relations. In the same way it may be 
said that the child whose earliest atti- 
tudes are formed in unsound family re- 
lationships will be blocked from an ob- 
jective appreciation of God; his process 
of development, ideally, will be the prob- 


lem of re-adjusting the content of his 


symbols to be in more accurate accord 
with objective reality and universal 
meaning — which, by definition, is the 
mature concept of God. 


These principles have a positive appli- 
cation for religious education. Obviously 
the growing interest in the home as an 
important locale of religious education 
is affirmed. Religious educators, more- 
over, are helped to understand the devi- 
ate, who “must” be an atheist, for exam- 
ple, until he experiences in new relation- 
ships that human beings can be trusted 
and that life can have dependable mean- 
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ing. The religious educator may play a 
role in those new relationships — which 
brings us to the next section. 


VI 


RELATIONSHIP THERAPY — WorRKING 
THROUGH ONE’s SELF 


If this writer were to select the single 
most important formulation out of re- 
cent developments in psychotherapy with 
children, he would choose “relationship 
therapy.” This approach was vividly por- 
trayed a decade ago in Jessie Taft’s Dy- 
namics of Therapy, and has within the 
past year been presented in the superb 
work, Psychotherapy with Children, by 
Frederick Allen, the head of the Phila- 
delphia Child Guidance Clinic with 
which Taft is associated. Taft and Allen 
represent developments of earlier theor- 
ies of Otto Rank that the present rela- 
tionship is central in therapy. The 
Horney school of psychoanalysis de- 
veloped a similar dynamic emphasis, par- 
tially in debt to Rank and partially inde- 
pendently. Likewise progressive Freud- 
ians and some Jungians, particularly 
those who work with children and ado- 
lescents, employ the basic concepts of re- 
lationship therapy. 

The term means, briefly, that the child 
is ill because he cannot establish inde- 
pendent yet responsible relationships, 
that his immediate relationship with the 
therapist or educator will bring out his 
difficulties more vividly than any verbal 
description, and that these difficulties 
can be “worked through” in his concen- 
trated “living experience” with the thera- 
pist. Therapy is not something done to 
or for the child; it is a way of living 
with him. It is “a precipitated growth 
experience, not apart from but akin to 
life.”*> Past, present and future are 
fused into one dynamic, living reality. 
“The child’s immediate responses are the 





15. Page 91, Psychotherapy with Children, by 
Frederick Allen, Norton, 1942. This book is 
to be enthusiastically recommended to re- 
ligious educators who wish a thorough 
yet lively account of this approach. 


center of the therapist’s interest.”2° The 
value of the relationship, therefore, is 
that it be genuine, real, spontaneous. The 
individual — child or adult — will bring 
to the contacts with the therapist all his 
feelings, fears, and hopes, his needs to 
love or to be defiant, which he feels to- 
ward other individuals in his world; 
he will make of the therapist father, 
wife, policeman, sweetheart, or what- 
not. To the extent that he is afraid to 
be independent in day-to-day relations, 
he will try to be a clinging vine to the 
therapist. To the extent that he needs to 
twist others around his fingers in what 
he may call “love” but is really exploita- 
tion, he will so approach the therapist. 
He may become angry to test the thera- 
pist, or enraged to have an excuse for de- 
fiant withdrawal. 


But he finds the therapist dependably 
friendly, understanding, a_ responsible 
human being who does not get angry in 
return and does not become part of the 
neurotic strategies. As Allen so help- 
fully analyzes the process, it is a matter 
of the child’s (or adult’s) developing the 
capacity to be an independent human be- 
ing who autonomously affirms his re- 
sponsibility in love with others. Out of 
this concentrated life experience the in- 
dividual is re-born into such relations 
with himself and with the world.’” 


Religious educators will no doubt wel- 
come with enthusiasm this emphasis in 
scientific therapy, and may feel at the 
same time that it represénts a truth they 
have sought to follow for many years. 
Indeed, perhaps the term “relationship” 
is redundant; religion has in its sounder 
forms insisted for centuries that genu- 
ineness in inter-human relations was not 
only the “fruit” of the tree but the 
roots and the trunk as well. “What you 





16. Ibid. 

17. Important is the individual’s new belief in 
himself, which he gains to a great extent 
through the therapist’s belief in him. As 
Horney puts it succinctly, “The analyst has 
faith in the client when the client cannot 
have faith in himself.” 
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are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear 
what you say” has been held as a truism. 
But the importance of the scientific 
analysis, as we noted in previous sec- 
tions, is that it lends a means of dis- 
tinguishing between sentimentality and 
pretense on one hand and genuineness 
(unconscious motives, etc.) on the other. 
The emphasis on relationship does not 
mean that content is of only incidental 
importance. As suggested earlier, reli- 
gious education surrenders a good portion 
of its raison d’étre if it forgets the spiri- 
tual, ethical and theological heritage 
which is its central content. But — and 
this is the important point — such con- 
tent will be genuinely accepted and 
“learned” only to the extent that the real 
relationships give it actual meaning. 


VII 
Capacity To Face Evi 


“Limitations or bounds have, basically, 
positive value.”** This emphasis run- 
ning through Allen’s work is a helpful 
corrective to the one-dimensional views 
of “freedom of expression” in our re- 
cent culture which mistakenly conceived 
of psychological freedom as the absence 
of limitations. Allen insists, as Rank 
and Taft had done, that the child grows 
in freedom as it learns to live dialecti- 
cally in terms of limitations and boun- 
daries. Since limitations are popularly 
considered “evil,” we may point out 
here that such evil, when frankly faced 
and “lived through,’ may turn out to 
be an ally of “goodness.” 


A similar emphasis is made in the 
matter of individuality. A child may 
show hostility and aggression toward 
teacher, therapist or parent. The wise 
adult does not condemn this; he realizes 
that the child’s taking a stand against 
the adult world may have highly impor- 
tant values for the development of auton- 
omy. Achievement of individual autono- 
my in inter-personal relations always car- 





18. Ibid, p. 40. 


ries the potentiality of conflict. To what 
extent this actually appears as overt hos- 
tility and aggression depends on such 
factors as the quantity of the child’s anx- 
iety and how he handles it. Whether 
individuality is conceivable without con- 
flict with one’s self, one’s family and 
social world, is a metaphysical question 
which psychotherapists cannot answer in 
ultimate terms. But therapists would em- 
phatically agree that the good of autono- 
mous development cannot be achieved 
short of the frank facing and living 
through of the evil involved in tendencies 
toward aggression and hostility. And it 
is likewise agreed that the model child, 
who gives the appearance of being 
“good,” may be compensating for pow- 
erful aggressive tendencies and may need 
to go through a period of assimilating 
these before his goodness has genuine- 
ness or stability. Parents and educators 
will at times welcome aggression from 
the child as a healthy sign. Certainly, 
they will not assume that aggression is 
an unalloyed evil, but will always ask, 
what does its presence — or the lack of 
it — mean to the child? 


Other branches of modern psychology 
would unite in the agreement that the 
capacity to face evil is part and parcel of 
the achieving of good. Freud did the 
spade-work on this problem in his dis- 
closing of cultural hypocrisies, particu- 
larly in the area of sex. Jungians, tem- 
peramentally more idealistic, none the 
less continued to insist that good and evil 
have a dialetical relationship — the first 
cannot be attained in isolation from the 
second. Physiological and animal psy- 
chology have aided us in accepting the 
body as one aspect of personality, which 
is in accord with the psycho-physical 
unitarism of the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition. Idealism isolated from real ex- 
perience is made untenable, it is true, by 
these advancements. But _ idealism 
wedded to realism is given sounder foun- 
dation; the values of human life and the 
roads to their attainment are seen in 
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more realistic, and therefore more realiz- 
able, form. 


Psychology points toward the ultimate 
problems of good and evil, but does not 
solve them. The intricate questions as 
to whether, if evil can be used for good 
it is really evil, whether evil is ontological 
and whether it can be assimilated into 
good, are properly in the fields of ethics, 
metaphysics and theology. It is interest- 
ing that the last books of Freud, Jung, 
Adler, and Rank are specifically con- 


cerned with these fields which lie not 
only, to use Rank’s title, “Beyond Psy- 
chology,” but underneath as the founda- 
tions to psychology as well. Let it suffice 
here to summarize that one of psychol- 
ogy’s invaluable contributions to religious 
education lies in pointing out that much 
of what is termed evil is such precisely 
because it is not faced — i.e., is sup- 
pressed. Honesty on the deeper levels 
of personality is shown to be the way to 
the use of many destructive forces for 
constructive good. 


CLINICAL EDUCATION IN RELIGION AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE* 


SEWARD HILTNER** 


T THE General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1913 the Rev. W. P. Ladd made a pro- 
posal for “laboratory work in connection 
with the theological course.” Among 
other things he stated in his report, “The 
theological courses in our seminaries 
need to be supplemented by some kind of 
practical training. We all know how we 
found ourselves the week after our grad- 
uation and ordination face to face with 
problems with which our seminary 
course had not prepared us to deal. Most 
of us floundered across the gulf and 
sooner or later got on our feet, but with 





*The numbers in the text refer to items in 
the bibliography of clinical training at the 
end of the article. The author solicits other 
titles he may have overlooked which deal 
with clinical training. 

**Executive Secretary, Commission on Religion 
and Health, Federal Council of Churches, 
and author of Religion and Health; formerly, 
Executive Secretary, Council for Clinical 
Training. 


some of us it was later rather than 
sooner, and only after costly and perhaps 
bitter experiences. Can we not do some- 
thing to eliminate this waste?” 


In the crisis of the first World War 
which began soon after, these wise words 
and proposals were apparently laid on 
the shelf. They were, however, not dead 
but sleeping. In 1923 William S. Keller, 
M. D., of Cincinnati, brought a group 
of theological students to live in his 
home while studying clinically in various 
institutions and agencies of that city.?’ 
In the early 1920’s the Rev. Anton T. 
Boisen, when convalescing in the mental 
hospital from an illness of his own, dis- 
covered he was learning so much about 
people (and the functioning of religion) 
that he sought permission to bring theo- 
logical students into the hospital for pur- 
poses of study. They began to come to 
the Worcester State Hospital in 
1925.49 So were born the first two 
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organized experiments of modern times 
in clinical theological education. 


Since 1925 the developments have been 
not rapid but steady. Dr. Boisen joined 
forces with Richard C. Cabot, M. D., 
who had advocated a clinical year for 
theological students in the early twen- 
ties.1? 418 As a result of their work, ably 
abetted by the Worcester Superintendent, 
William A. Bryan, M. D. and many 
others, the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing of Theological Students (now the 
Council for Clinical Training) was or- 
ganized in 1928 and was incorporated 
in Massachusetts in 1930 to operate on 
a nation-wide scale, with Flanders Dun- 
bar, M. D., as its Director.2* ™4%* 


In explanation of the purpose and 
method, Dr. Boisen, who remains the 
most far-sighted protagonist of the move- 
ment, wrote in 1935, “The Council aims 
to provide opportunities for theological 
students to obtain first-hand experience 
with the infirmities of mankind concen- 
trated in our hospitals, almshouses, re- 
form schools, prisons, and institutions 
for the mentally ill. It seeks further- 
more to make provision for the adequate 
supervision and instruction of these 
students and for the exploration of these 
fields of experience from the particular 
standpoint of the student of religion.® 


Dr. Dunbar wrote in 1934 concerning 
the reason for utilizing hospitals, and 
especially mental hospitals, as centers 
for the training, “The reason can be seen 
in the medical analogy. It has been found 
most satisfactory to give the young phy- 
sician his experience in a hospital ward 
before he works in the outpatient depart- 
ment with patients like those he will see 
in his practice, for in this way he is 
brought face to face with the most clear- 
cut forms of human illness, and with ill- 
ness in its late and terminal stages, be- 
fore he sets out to grapple with the far 
more complex problem of incipient dis- 
ease, the early disturbances in normal 
and near-normal functioning which are 
so hard to recognize and so confusing.”** 


The Council at first conceived its ma- 
jor function to be that of the mainte- 
nance and establishment of standards, 
rather than the complete support and ad- 
ministration of training centers. Cardi- 
nal principles among the standards were: 
training on a full-time basis over a mini- 
mum period (later stated as_ three 
months) ; guarding against the use by the 
theologian of medical and psychiatric 
methods and techniques; having joint 
supervision by a theological supervisor 
and an institutional (medical, psychiatric, 
etc.) supervisor.1!, 14, 18,19,ad23 These 
standards have been adhered to, and 
numerous others added; indeed there 
now seem to be some standards which 
are applied in practice but which have 
never been clearly formulated or pub- 
licly stated. 


In 1928 there was but one training 
center, but by 1930 there were four. In 
the twelve years since that time, nearly 
thirty institutions (general and mental 
hospitals, penal and correctional institu- 
tions, and others) have served as train- 
ing centers, though less than half of 
those are now used.** About a dozen 
training centers which the Council con- 
sidered as related to it were operated 
during the summer of 1942, with about 
forty students. The number of students 
rose steadily through 1940, hitting a peak 
of about seventy in that year.** Train- 
ing is given in a few of the centers dur- 
ing all quarters of the year; hence more 
than sixty students received training in 
1942.17 More than 700 students have 
been received from nearly sixty theolog- 
ical schools and more than twenty de- 
nominations.**> Rev. Robert E. Brink- 
man is now the Council’s Director. 


In 1932 a group under the leadership 
of the Rev. A. Philip Guiles, then Field 
Secretary of the Council, withdrew from 
the Council. Under the name of its fi- 
nancial sponsor, the Earhart Foundation, 
it continued its own program of training 
in the New England area, substantially 
along the same lines as the Council, un- 
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til 1937.3441! Jt then became the “Theo- 
logical Schools’ Committee on Clinical 
Training” with the collaboration of An- 
dover Newton Theological School, Har- 
vard Divinity School and the Episcopal 
Theological School of Cambridge.*® In 
recent years, supported wholly by the 
Schools, it has had two activities. One is 
giving courses in the class-room, with 
clinical work on a part-time basis during 
the school year, to students of these three 
schools.2 The other is a full-time sum- 
mer program of clinical training for 
graduate ministers who have had parish 
experience, and excluding undergraduate 
theological students.*® It has confined its 
use of training centers to general hos- 
pitals since 1937, and has concentrated 
on them since 1934.30 31,32 It reports 
having secured many good results with 
the part-time clinical training methods, 
which are of course not as complete as 
those requiring full-time. 


The Council for Clinical Training, not 
being regional, has tried to have its theo- 
logical supervisors (who are the center 
of the teaching program) supported 
either by the institution in which they 
work, a nearby theological school at 
which they teach, or a local group or- 
ganized for the purpose. This has gen- 
erally been done. But the Council has 
(despite the wish of some local groups) 
insisted on the right of the central body 
to select all students and theological su- 
pervisors (only its own graduates), and 
that the local bodies be committees under 
its direction and not autonomous units 
collaborating in a federal system. It 
pioneered in general as well as mental 
hospitals, and also in penal institutions. 


The operations of the Cincinnati 
School have been rather different. Until 
1936 it operated only in the summer.?? 
Students went out singly or in pairs to 
study in an institution or agency, getting 
good institutional supervision but their 
only “theological” supervision from Dr. 
Keller in the evenings and not on the 
field. In 1936 a notable step forward 


was taken when the Graduate School of 
Applied Religion was formed to operate 
on a year-round Graduate School as 
well as a Summer School basis, with the 
Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher as Dean. Theo- 
logical students attend in the Summer; 
graduate clergy in the Winter.?7 428 


The School has described its function 
as “social training for the pastoral min- 
istry,” rather than through the use of 
the words “clinical training.”** It has 
increasingly adopted some of the stand- 
ards of supervision pioneered in by the 
Council for Clinical Training, though it 
does not have theological supervisors in 
residence at the institutions or agencies. 
But it has made many unique contri- 
butions of its own. The word “social,” 
says Dr. Fletcher, “reveals our apprecia- 
tion of the essential quality of present- 
day existence, of the nature of the field 
in which the Church’s task of redemption 
lies, and of the need to see and embrace 
human souls in their total situation.”** It 
records itself as primarily interested in 
“preventive skills.” In practice this has 
meant that, if the Council for Clinical 
Training has developed its program on 
the medical and psychiatric analogy, 
that of the Graduate School has been on 
the analogy with sociology and social 
case work.?? 424 Not that either teaches 
its students medicine, psychiatry or case 
work. Both are properly insistent that 
they train for the pastoral ministry, from 
the point of view of the religious worker 
distinctively.17 a4 27 


The Graduate School has now acquired 
a property for centering its activities, 
and has had for many years 25 or 35 
students during each summer session, 
with about ten or twelve clergy taking the 
graduate year since 1936.2” Its graduates 
now total about 400, from 27 theological 
schools. The program at first was for 
Episcopal students, but during the past 
four years students from other com- 
munions have been accepted on an ex- 
actly equivalent basis.?’ It has a close re- 
lationship to the University of Cincin- 
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nati, which includes provision for an ex- 
change of credits. 


The most interesting development of 
the past few years is the program of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, which now 
requires of all its students three periods 
of supervised clinical training before 
their graduation.** Students have aca- 
demic work for eight months of the year, 
and full-time clinical training for three 
months. During the first year their train- 
ing is in a general hospital.** In the 
second year it is in a mental hospital; 
and during the third year it is in a parish 
having special associations with a case- 
work agency. The standards of training 
are those developed by the Council for 
Clinical Training (which aided the 
School with its program in the early 
stages of 1936 and 1937) as revised in 
the light of the special opportunities 
which the School has. The cost to the 
School is considerably greater per stu- 
dent than that to other theological schools 
because students have no summer vaca- 
tions in which to earn funds. The 
School’s problem has been further com- 
plicated by the fact that its plan for com- 
plete integration of the clinical program 
with the academic programs in the fields 
of theology, Bible and history has been 
partially retarded by the persistent con- 
ception of some of the “subject-matter 
specialists” that the clinical program is 
of secondary importance. This attitude 
is not peculiar to teachers at Philadel- 
phia, but Philadelphia is one place where 
there has been an unusual opportunity to 
transcend it. No careful observer can 
fail to be favorably impressed with the 
accomplishments of the clinical aspects 
of the program. 


Other theological schools have given 
special attention to clinical training, with- 
out however approaching the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School in completeness. 
Some, like the Colgate-Rochester Divini- 
ty School’® or the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, have aided the Council for 
Clinical Training in maintaining centers 


near them, to which a small number of 
selected students go for training. Others, 
like Bangor Theological Seminary and 
Andover Newton Theological School, 
have had required clinical work for all 
or most of their students, but only on a 
part-time basis. The Candler School of 
Theology has so arranged the program 
of selected students that a small group 
of them have clinical training during 
each quarter of the year. The New York 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission So- 
ciety cooperates with the Council for 
Clinical Training in maintaining two or 
three centers. This is a most promising 
move in advance. The above does not ex- 
haust the list of schools which have tak- 
en forward steps, but it does indicate 
the types of activity now being under- 
taken.”* 


Thus far we have avoided the knotty 
issue of defining clinical training or edu- 
cation. Without entering into the theo- 
retical aspects of this important problem, 
it is here assumed that clinical training 
is that type of education in which stu- 
dents, under supervision from the theo- 
logical or pastoral point of view, have op- 
portunity for first-hand experience with 
human beings in some kind of controlled 
or semi-controlled situation, usually an 
institution like a hospital, or a case-work 
agency.’ For practical purposes this may 
be separated from field work experience 
in a parish or settlement under super- 
vision, from summer experience as a 
pastor, or from practical training as an 
“apprentice” under a pastor.** All these 
latter types of practical training have 
merit; but the clinical training implies 
a kind of opportunity to work more inti- 
mately on the problems of individuals 
than is afforded by the more “normal” 
types of situation. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that it implies dealing only 
with individuals, certainly does not mean 
that its main focus is to teach the student 
merely to work with the sick, or the 
mentally sick, or delinquents. Whether 
the medical analogy is completely valid 
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or not, the student can see a hospital 
patient every day for three months. If 
this is “concentrated experience,” as 
some one has well called it, then concen- 
tration of contacts, in a setting where 
this is natural and normal, is bound to 
be of great value. 


Field work was the first of the 
methods of practical training to be wide- 
ly adopted by the seminaries ; but in 1932 
only a third of the seminaries reported 
that the primary purpose of their field 
work course was education.*® It was, 
therefore, introduced mainly as a finan- 
cial and not as an educational device, 
though it is being transformed into an 
‘excellent practical educational method.** 
‘On the whole, the same may be said of 
the “home missionary” experience of 
theological students during the summer, 
which is increasingly being supervised so 
as to increase the educational gains with- 
out lessening the opportunity of the stu- 
dents to serve the church and to earn 
funds with which to return to school. 


In recent years several of the Lutheran 
schools, and certain seminaries of other 
bodies, have been trying a year of prac- 
tical “apprentice” training for students, 
in a parish, usually between the second 
and third years of the seminary course. 
No full reports are available on this 
work as yet. The main problem is, of 
course, one of supervision; which really 
means, of finding the proper activities 
for the student to undertake without 
making him a flunkey on the one hand, 
or a full-fledged pastor on the other. It 
is something of a return to the early- 
American apprentice system in theologi- 
cal education. The Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago has recently de- 
clared its intention of adopting this plan. 
If it works, it will be because adequate 
methods of supervision are devised. If 
it fails, it will be for lack of ability to 
solve the supervision problem. But it 
can not, in any case, provide the same in- 
tensity of experience in dealing with in- 
dividuals as is possible in what we have 


here referred to as clinical training. 


Since this review is, of necessity, ex- 
tremely schematic, a bibliography of ma- 
terials on clinical training is appended to 
this article. Full descriptive material has 
been published so far only by the Gradu- 
ate School of Applied Religion. Addi- 
tional interpretative material from the 
other groups and Schools is very much 
needed. 

It is disappoiriting to find as yet so 
little material giving a critical evaluation 
of clinical training. The reasons usually 
given fot this are valid, so far as they 
go. Those reasotis ate: studetits find it 
so valuable that they wish orily to praise 
it; it depends so mtich ofi experience 
that it can not be properly explained to 
one who has not had it; to give critical 
evaluation would lay the way open for 
destructive criticism by some theological 
people who sense in it a threat to their 
academic disciplines; and to publicize 
even constructive criticism would make 
collaboration with medical and psychia- 
tric forces more difficult. It seems to me 
that there is something important to be 
said for each of these points, with the 
exception of the last. 


But I believe the time has come when 
some constructive evaluation is in order. 
Clinical training no longer needs to be 
on the defensive. It has proved itself as 
an extremely worthy supplement to theo- 
logical education.! 33. 41,and43 Jt should 
speak out for what it has demonstrated ; 
for with thoughtful medical and psy- 
chiatric people it no longer needs to be 
defended. Besides, some blasts from 
theologians who do not understand it 
would offer opportunity for explaining 
it further, and ought to serve an ulti- 
mately constructive purpose. It is true 
that most students find in it more than 
they had anticipated, and hence wish to 
praise it, and properly so.* 7 84,and40 Jt 
is also true that its meaning can not be 
wholly communicated to the uninitiated. 
But if this fact is used to encourage it 
to develop “cultish” elements, then its 
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essential purpose will be frustrated. 


Any educational experience which 
reaches deeply into the emotional life and 
alters basic attitudes (e.g., psychoanaly- 
sis) in a favorable way has a tendency 
to dull the critical faculties, sometimes 
resulting in “loyalty” rather than con- 
structively critical interpretation. This 
does not need to happen. The history of 
psychoanalysis shows that the patient can 
describe and evaluate his experience in 
such a way that new meaning is attached 
to it, even for those who have not shared 
the experience. Clinical training, which 
also comes close to emotional realities, is 
not to be blamed because there has been 
little interpretation as yet. It is only to 
be encouraged to begin to make some 
available.® 


Though time does not permit discus- 
sion of the issues, here are a few of the 
questions which ought to be discussed in 
reference to the methods and value of 
clinical training, assuming that our gen- 
eral response is one of great favor. Is 
clinical training valuable for all theologi- 
cal students, or only for some? If for 
all, are there data to prove this? If for 
some, which group? Should different 
kinds of training be available for dif- 
ferent types of student? Can the criteria 
be made public? Does training on a part- 
time basis accomplish sufficiently worth- 
while results to encourage it when full- 
time training is not possible? Should 
the seminaries integrate clinical training 
more into their curricula? What is the 
origin of the resistances to clinical train- 
ing? Can clinical training courses be bet- 
ter systematized and described for the 
benefit of the prospective student and the 
general public? Wherein does training 
for institutional chaplaincy differ from 
clinical training in preparation for the 
parish ministry? How can the dangers 
of close relationship between supervisor 
and student be guarded against? How 
can cultish attitudes toward clinical train- 
ing be minimized? There would be oth- 
ers. Satisfactory public consideration of 


these and similar issues ought to take the 
clinical training movement ahead. 


Especially as a result of my contacts as 
Executive Secretary from 1935-38 of 
the Council for Clinical Training, I am 
convinced that most of the dangers re- 
ferred to by destructive critics of the 
movement (e.g., that the student becomes 
a third-rate psychiatrist) are entirely 
without foundation in fact. But I do see 
certain other dangers which must be 
guarded against increasingly in the fu- 
ture. One is that referred to already, the 
lack of constructively critical interpre- 
tation of the movement by those of us 
who believe strongly in it. Still another 
lies in the kind of evaluation made of 
the student’s work in training, and his 
attitude toward the training. Clinical 
training, for example, like all construc- 
tive movements in theological education 
or connected with it, has tended to draw 
some students whose basic attitude was 
almost defiance toward traditional theo- 
logical matters. Both compliance and de- 
fiance as basic attitudes spring, we know, 
from the same unsatisfactory psycho- 
logical base; and clinical training must 
not fall into the error which every or- 
ganization (or method) faces when some 
people cling to it because they dislike 
something else. So far it has been care- 
ful at this point in general, but more sys- 
tematic care is needed. Clinical training 
in itself needs no such precarious foun- 
dation. 


I believe also that clinical training may 
lose ground unless it adjusts itself more 
effectively in the near future to the exi- 
gencies of the war-time situation. In so 
doing, I see no need for any lowering of 
the stated standards which are really 
basic. But as one illustration of what I 
mean, the shortage of attendants and 
orderlies in hospitals, now makes it pos- 
sible for clinical training centers to be 
established at many hospitals which 
were once unreceptive, or were unrecep- 
tive to more than two or three students. 
If advantage is taken of this fact, and 
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the clinical course so altered that the 
student may have opportunity to work 
as an orderly or attendant for several 
hours each day (arrangements involving 
flexibility may now be made more easi- 
ly), more theological students could af- 
ford to take the course (by reason of be- 
ing paid by the hospital for their work) 
and hence the total number of students 
trained would be greater. Naturally, the 
utmost care should be taken against any 
possible exploitation of the students, 
which is now a temptation to hospitals, 
since they are very short on personnel. 
The main loss would be either in the 
longer number of hours the student 
would have to work and study each day 
(though every one else is doing it), or 
the omission of some of the seminars or 
class-work program that go along with 
the clinical study. That should certainly 
not be eliminated, but in the emergency, 
it might be safely reduced if the gains 
to the whole clinical training method 
were commensurate with the sacrifice. 
This particular suggestion may not be 
practical. But in any case, there is urgent 
need for rethinking the clinical training 
program in the light of the demands of 
war-time. 


I believe in clinical training. And I 
believe its worth as a method of supple- 
mentary theological education can be 
demonstrated to any one who is not hos- 
tile to it on emotional grounds. I hope 
that increasingly there will be discus- 
sion, publication, and interpretation. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Carrot, A. WisE* 


LINICAL TRAINING is a well ac- 

cepted and time-proven method of 
education for physicians. No first class 
medical school could operate today with- 
out a close affiliation with one or more 
hospitals in which its students receive 
clinical instruction along with the aca- 
demic. The medical internship is a well- 
established practice. This principle is 
being followed closely by schools train- 
ing for other professions, such as social 
work. 


Clinical training is a comparatively re- 
cent development in theological educa- 
tion. Many clergymen and religious 
educators have not had the opportunities 
provided by it in their years of prepara- 
tion. Furthermore, it is necessarily rad- 
ically different in its approach and meth- 
ods from anything offered by the theo- 
logical school. For these reasons many 
are not familiar with it and are there- 
fore prejudiced against it. On the other 
hand there are others whose vision and 
experience in religious work have given 
them insight into the possible values of 
clinical training. 


Unfortunately there are some leaders 
in theological education who are pre- 
judiced against clinical training for per- 
sonal and emotional reasons. Naturally 
they do not admit the basis of their 
prejudice, but talk learnedly about the 
minister’s dealing with “normal” people. 
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Hospital, and Director, Department of Re- 
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Churches; author of Religion in Illness and 
Health; formerly Protestant Chaplain and 
Theological Supervisor of Clinical Training, 
Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital, and In- 
structor in Psychology, Boston University 
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Fortunately the empty verbalism of their 
talk is apparent to many of their stu- 
dents. Unfortunately for the cause of 
Christian education, they may be in a 
position in which considerable harm may 
be done. However, many students with 
insight sense the real basis of the ob- 
jections, and wonder why their training 
has been entrusted to such persons. 

This article will not attempt to per- 
suade the emotionally prejudiced. It 
will attempt to enlighten those who can 
view the problem objectively. It will 
attempt to outline the values of clinical 
training, particularly for religious educa- 
tion. It will be confined to a considera- 
tion of clinical training as conducted by 
the Council for Clinical Training, for 
the sole reason that the writer has been 
affiliated closely with this group and 
may thus speak from first hand experi- 
ence. 

I 

The central emphasis of clinical train- 
ing is on the individual in distress, the 
person who is suffering from some in- 
firmity of body, mind or spirit, or as is 
usually the case, from an infirmity of the 
whole personality. Because of this em- 
phasis, clinical training takes place in in- 
stitutions where persons suffering from 
the various infirmities of mankind are 
cared for. 

It will be obvious that this approach 
differs radically from the academic. 
There is a great difference between a 
person, and a book on psychology. It 
is common in clinical training to find 
students who have mastered the aca- 
demic approach, but who are lost when 
called upon to deal helpfully with an ac- 
tual person. The clinical approach is 
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in full harmony with the major task of 
the clergyman, which is to seek and to 
save lost persons. It is also in harmony 
with a goal accepted by many religious 
educators — to keep persons from being 
lost in the first place. 

Clinical training stresses the pastoral 
approach to persons. It does this in 
several ways. 

First, the student is required to deal 
with persons. He may, for example, 
spend an hour a day for a period of 
weeks, with a certain patient. The pur- 
pose is not to cure the patient, although 
many times the patient is helped. But 
it helps the student discover the prob- 
lems involved in developing a pastoral 
approach to persons. This is aided 
through personal conferences between 
the student and the theological super- 
visor and through group discussion. 

A second way in which the pastoral 
approach is developed is by having the 
student familiarize himself with the ap- 
proaches of allied professions, such as 
psychiatry and social work, and par- 
ticularly in distinguishing between the 
goals and methods of these other work- 
ers and those unique to and character- 
istic of the clergyman. This helps him 
to learn from others, but especially to 
develop his approach in harmony with 
his own personality and with his role as 
a religious worker. 


There is too little agreement on what 
constitutes an approach suitable to a 
religious worker. But in the clinical 
situation the student sees the futility 
or the danger of some conventional reii- 
gious approaches. There he has the 
opportunity to test, under adequate 
guidance, approaches that are in har- 
mony with his own personality and that 
are also proper to his role as a religious 
worker. 

In his work with patients the student 
quickly meets the emotional problems 
which are basic in any pastoral rela- 
tionship. He meets the patient who ac- 
cepts him readily because of his posi- 
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tion and then expects something quite 
impossible from him — such as im- 
mediate release from the institution. 
Here he faces the problem of interpret- 
ing his possible contribution to the pa- 
tient without losing confidence and trust. 
And he meets the patient who, for one 
of many possible reasons, is antagonistic 
to religion and religious workers, but 
needs their ministrations. Here his 
problem of developing the necessary trust 
and confidence is quite different. In 
clinical training the student is helped 
to see and accept this rejection profes- 
sionally rather than personally, to deal 
with his own reaction to being rejected 
and to see in the rejection an expression 
of the needs of the patient and of the 
opportunity which is his, provided con- 
fidence can be established. 

The relation of the religious worker’s 
approach to his own personal problems 
cannot be avoided in clinical training. 
The student soon discovers that his own 
feelings and attitudes are usually more 
important than those of the patient. Stu- 
dents often complain that they do not 
like a certain patient and ask for a change 
of assignment. In one case the basis of 
this dislike was the patient’s preoccupa- 
tion with the habit of masturbation. 
Here the student was aided in the dis- 
covery that the dislike was due to his 
own guilt about masturbation. When 
this was worked out, the student was 
able to be of help to the patient. 


Another student was excellent in de- 
veloping a pleasant social relationship 
with patients, but he could not get be- 
yond this. His own insecurity had to 
be faced, for this made him anxious in 
the presence of the problems of others. 
He avoided anxiety by keeping his rela- 
tionships on a pleasant social basis, and 
was quite proficient in talking about in- 
consequential matters. As a religious 
worker he would have excelled at an 
afternoon tea, but would have been a 
total loss to a person in distress. Better 
for him to face this in a clinical situa- 
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tion under guidance than in a parish 
with no guidance! And need it be added 
that such a problem would never come 
to the surface in a classroom in a theo- 
logical school. 


Common is the student who is over- 
anxious and therefore over-aggressive in 
his dealing with the problems of others. 
This tendency quickly shows itself in 
the approach of the student to patients 
in clinical training. It is a frequent 
cause of failure, on the part of ministers, 
to be really helpful. In clinical training 
the student is faced with the problem of 
controlling his own anxieties and the 
danger of pushing the patient faster than 
the patient is able or ready to go. 


One of the major values of clinical 
training, and one often acknowledged 
gratefully by students,’ is that of gain- 
ing insight and understanding of their 
own personality. This is especially 
true of mental hospital training, but 
is by no means lacking in training 
received in other types of institutions. 
To become aware of oneself, one’s 
motives, frustrations, unhealthy reac- 
tions to life, is essential to the 
emotional maturity of the religious 
worker. And emotional maturity is a 
necessity for an effective religious min- 
istry, whether that ministry is exercised 
in the pulpit, the classroom or the coun- 
seling office. 


In clinical training the student experi- 
ences a practical demonstration of a pro- 
found religious truth — the mediation 
of the grace of God through personality. 
He discovers that in many situations 
more real help is given to others, not 
by what the minister does, but by what 
he is and the kind of personal relation- 
ships he is able to establish with others. 
Techniques have their place, but their 
place is easily over-emphasized. The 
creative values of a religious ministry 
are transmitted through personality and 





1. See “What Clinical Training Does for 
Clergymen,” by Seward Hiltner, Information 
Service, May 21, 1938. 


this fact becomes increasingly clear in 
work with persons in distress. 


Clinical training focuses the attention 
of the student on the basic problem of 
work with persons — the relationship 
that exists between himself and the per- 
son whom he wishes to help, on the 
problems involved in handling and im- 
proving that relationship. It helps the 
student discover where the problem lies 
within himself and where it lies in the 
other person, and what can and cannot 
be done about it. 


It should be obvious now that clinical 
training is designed to help the young 
clergyman understand the person whom 
he wishes to help. This goal deserves 
some amplification. 


In clinical training the student learns 
how to begin with the patient as he is. 
Stress is placed on the necessity of mak- 
ing an accurate appraisal of the present 
status and condition of the patient. This 
involves accurate observation, the collec- 
tion of facts from all available sources, 
and an unprejudiced attempt to evaluate 
known facts as well as to make neces- 
sary reservations for all of the gaps in 
his knowledge. In other words, it in- 
volves the problem of diagnosis. 


At this point over-anxious critics may 
ask, “But is the student trained to make 
a medical diagnosis?” The answer to 
this is definitely no. Further, he is 
trained to see why he should not do so. 
But he is trained to appreciate and 
utilize the services of those who are 
adequately trained. He thus learns to 
recognize those places where he must de- 
pend on the help of those possessing 
skills that he lacks. 


The following case will illustrate our 
point. My help was requested by a 
clergyman who had been working for 
two years with a man in his parish. At 
the age of forty this man had gradually 
lost his interest in the church, had 
brought his wife to despair by taking up 
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with disreputable women, had ruined 
himself financially by gambling, and was 
becoming increasingly slovenly in his 
personal appearance. The clergyman 
had exhorted, prayed, preached, and had 
finally despaired. Without seeing the 
man, I suggested a neurological examina- 
tion, much to the surprise of my fellow- 
clergyman. But my suspicions proved 
well-grounded. The man was suffering 
from the early stages of an organic 
brain disease. He needed medical treat- 
ment. The clinically trained clergyman 
has seen numerous instances where or- 
ganic disease first expressed itself in 
personality or character symptoms and 
he understands the value of getting an 
accurate diagnosis in order to eliminate 
or confirm the possibility of organic 
change. 


There is one area in which the clergy- 
man must learn how to diagnose, namely, 
the religious life of the person whom he 
is trying to help. Clergymen often com- 
plain that the psychiatrist is not qualified 
to diagnose in the area of religion. But 
many clergymen are just as inadequate. 
They can evaluate a religious idea in 
the light of some theological position, 
but they cannot evaluate the function 
that religion is actually performing in 
the life of a given person. Clinical train- 
ing brings the student face to face with 
the problem of discovering what he is 
dealing with before he proceeds to a 
remedy. 


A case in point was a student who 
came to me in great excitement. He had 
found a patient on his ward who, he 
knew, was not ill, and therefore should 
not be kept in the hospital. He had 
spent an hour with this patient talking 
religion. He had taken everything the 
patient said at face value. Furthermore, 
the patient was just like this student’s 
roommate in the seminary. Therefore he 
could not be sick — his roommate was 
not sick. After some reassurance, the 
student was assigned to study this pa- 
tient over a period of weeks and agreed 


to suspend judgment until this was com- 
plete. The aim of the study was to 
determine the present condition of the 
patient and to evaluate the function of 
religion in his life. The student’s con- 
clusion was that the patient was really 
sick, that his religion was aiding the 
process of illness, and that his room- 
mate in seminary really needed treat- 
ment. 


The clinically trained clergyman sees 
the inadequacy of diagnosing people in 
terms of saints and sinners. He sees 
many instances where external saintli- 
ness is a cover for internal devilishness, 
and where actions that are classified as 
sins may actually be an attempt on the 
part of the person to solve a desperate 
life problem. Clinical training aims at 
helping the student diagnose the religion 
of a person in realistic terms, and to do 
this before he attempts to give help. 

But diagnosis of this sort is not 
enough. The next step is the discovery 
of any facts that will throw light on the 
causes of the patient’s condition. I say 
“causes”, as there are very few instances 
where difficulties are due to a single 
cause. Here again the student has to 
face a besetting sin of the ministry — 
the over-simplification of human difficul- 
ties which results in an inadequate basis 
for finding a remedy. 

Understanding how and why a person 
becomes ill is a problem in the dynamics 
of personality. It involves gathering 
facts from every possible source; in the 
hospital from the biological laboratory, 
the psychological laboratory, the medical 
examination, the psychiatric examination, 
the social service record, and other 
sources. It also involves the develop- 
ment of a capacity on the part of the 
student to understand the significance of 
the patient’s emotional life and his basic 
religious attitudes and experience. Text- 
book knowledge may be of some help 
here, but in clinical training the student 
discovers that he has to learn how to 
use it, 
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A new student was observed talking 
earnestly to a patient. When the super- 
visor drew near enough to hear the con- 
versation he discovered that the student 
was trying to convince the patient that 
he was suffering from an “Edipus Com- 
plex.” The student had read a book, but 
he did not have the slightest idea as how 
to go about understanding another per- 
son. ‘Fortunately, the supervision guar- 
anteed further protection of the patient. 

One aspect of this training is that of 
learning how to utilize a comprehensive 
life history, and how to gather such a 
history. Another is the discipline of 
staff meetings and seminars — sharing 
with other workers one’s idea as to what 
is wrong and why. Another is learning 
how to allow a person to talk and to 
record and evaluate what he says. Still 
another is to learn to observe accurately 
the feelings behind the speech and the 
behavior accompanying the conversation. 
In all of this the value of training under 
adequate scientific and theological guid- 
ance must be kept in mind. The super- 
visor in clinical training has a task and 
function much different from that of the 
teacher in the classroom. It is the dif- 
ference between helping a student deal 
with a person in distress and helping 
him deal with an idea. 

But clinical training does not stop here. 
It goes on to the question of what can 
be done for the person in distress or ill- 
ness. 

Religious workers usually enter their 
profession with a strong impulse to be 
of help. Many times these impulses out- 
strip knowledge and understanding as to 
when and how to help. The common ex- 
perience with students is that they want 
to begin by curing patients. Or they 
want to make over the hospital the first 
week they are in it. Clinical training 
provides a discipline at two points. 

First, at the point of discovering what 
is wrong and what may be done. Here 
the student learns to accept the limita- 
tions that nature imposes. It is hard 


for some students to accept the fact that 
many patients will not and cannot be 
cured. But it is helpful for them to 
learn why; the lack of skill and knowl- 
edge, that illness involves processes that 
developed to irreversible stages, and that 
the helper is merely a servant and not 
a master of the processes of life, illness 
and death. 


Second, the student needs to under- 
stand the background of his impulse to 
be of help. Religious workers are prone 
to accept such impulses at face value. 
Actually they may arise out of his failure 
to face and solve his own problems. The 
impulse to help others may really be 
grounded in a desire to be superior to 
others. Facing people in distress under 
proper supervision usually brings the 
student face to face with himself, and 
he discovers the meaning of “cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
Clinical training provides a kind of self- 
discipline which academic training can 
never afford because it brings the student 
face to face with the real problems in- 
volved in helping others. 

Another emphasis of clinical training 
is on what the offices of religion can do 
for the particular person under consid- 
eration. We are frequently asked, “Can 
the clergyman do anything for many of 
the people in institutions? Are they not 
cases for specialists?’ Several answers 
may be given to this question. 

There are many cases for whom the 
clergyman-in-training can do nothing in 
the way of cure. But he may be able to 
do something in the way of helping peo- 
ple meet the situations in which they find 
themselves. There are many patients, 
for example, who have an incurable ill- 
ness, but who may profit from religious 
ministrations within the limitations im- 
posed by their illness. There are many 
persons in every parish with whom the 
same principle applies. They cannot be 
radically changed by a religious ministry, 
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but they can be helped in various ways. 
Clinical training helps the religious work- 
er to discover what contribution he can 
make to a given person within the limita- 
tions imposed by the condition of that 
person. 


Even though a student is unable to do 
much for a verson, he can always learn 
from that person. Here is one of the 
cardinal values of clinical training — 
the student learns how to read and un- 
derstand persons, rather than just books. 
Many times the student gains insight into 
what a religious worker might have done 
for a person ten or twenty years before. 
In other words, the value of religious 
ministry at the point of prevention is 
stressed. The thinking of the student is 
focused on the problem of the parish 
ministry. It should be emphasized here 
that the primary aim of clinical training 
is to develop adequate parish ministers, 
not to train men for institutional work. 
The latter is important, but secondary. 
And in clinical experience the student 
sees the vital function which his parish 
ministry should serve, especially at the 
point of prevention of unhealthy reac- 
tions which in their final form cannot be 
cured. 


In clinical training the student is 
helped to evaluate his contribution in 
the light of the contribution of other 
specialists. Thus he is helped to avoid 
the twin fallacies that religion can do 
everything and anything, or that it can 
do nothing. The discipline of thinking 
through the contribution of the minister 
in relation to the contribution of the 
psychologist, social worker and psychi- 
atrist, among others, has a sobering and 
beneficial effect. It avoids the danger of 
becoming a second-rate psychologist or 
social worker, it helps him to meet his 
own inadequacies without becoming jeal- 
ous of the work of other professions, and 
it overcomes an all too prevalent fear that 
understanding other professions will lead 
to contamination. Understanding the 
contribution of other workers is one way 


of discovering the unique contribution 
of the clergyman without becoming in- 
tolerably conceited about it. 


Il 


Another value of clinical training has 
been hinted at above, but deserves more 
discussion. It is the value of under- 
standing the healthy and unhealthy proc- 
esses of individual and social life and 
their relation to religion. Again it should 
be stated that this understanding comes 
in terms of living persons, not in terms 
of abstract ideas. 

Clinical training accepts and utilizes 
another time-honored principle of medi- 
cine — that one learns a great deal about 
health by studying the process of illness. 

I recognize that there are many reli- 
gious workers who do not accept this 
principle. But their objections are 
grounded either in ignorance or in pre- 
judice. To them, all one can say is, 
“Come and see, but come with a willing- 
ness to learn.” They miss the point that, 
if we did not understand the depreda- 
tions of sin, we would have little ap- 
preciation of the value of saintliness. 

A thorough discussion of healthy and 
unhealthy life processes and their rela- 
tion to religion would require at least a 
volume.? Here we shall merely discuss 
certain aspects by way of illustration, 
and ask the reader to keep in mind that 
the discussion is necessarily incomplete. 

In clinical training, especially in a 
mental hospital, the student sees more 
than one patient of whom the parents 
say, “But I cannot understand why John 
should have become mentally sick. He 
was always such a good boy.” This pa- 
tient is a much more highly developed 
example of a type to be found in every 
parish, the person who constantly has a 
headache because of the tightness of his 
self-developed halo. 

The model child in a parish is likely 
to be looked upon by an inadequately 
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trained religious worker as a paragon of 
health as well as of virtue. Actually 
the reverse condition usually obtains. 
The virtue is merely external, developed 
at the expense of much needed and legiti- 
mate satisfaction, built upon the repres- 
sion of deep hostile tendencies, rein- 
forced by strong conscious or uncon- 
scious guilt, and withal a cover for de- 
veloping pathological processes. That 
religion may function in reinforcing and 
stimulating such a process is a shocking 
discovery to many religious workers, but 
the facts are clear for those who can see. 

Another illustration of a common pa- 
thological process that may be reinforced 
by religion is to be found in the patient 
who has been rejected by one or both 
parents. The idea that such rejection is 
possible is repulsive to many religious 
workers, and the idea that it may be re- 
inforced by religion is still more un- 
acceptable. Thus one clergyman, when 
told that a certain patient in whom he 
was interested had been almost thor- 
oughly rejected by his mother, exclaimed, 
“But it couldn’t be. She is such a fine, 
Christian woman.” This clergyman had 
failed to discover what clinical training 
reveals, that religion may be used as a 
disguise for many kinds of pathological 
processes, of which this is just one. Such 
insight, however, is often possessed by 
the victim. A patient once handed me a 
letter saying, “Read this as an example 
of the height of self-righteousness on the 
part of a woman who has always hated 
me.” It was from his mother. 


Clinical training would be incomplete 
if it did not focus the attention of the 
student on the healthy and creative proc- 
esses of personality and the relation of 
religion to these processes. Thus in clin- 
ical training the student discovers the 
dangers of using religion as a means of 
evasion and concealment. But he also 
discovers the value of religion and reli- 
gious symbols when their use is moti- 
vated by a deep desire for insight and 
understanding. He sees the danger of 


using religion as a means of supporting 
unhealthy processes in personality, rather 
than a means of changing them. He 
sees the futility of ego inflation through 
adherence to religious beliefs or activ- 
ities when the foundations of the per- 
sonality are rotting away. But he sees 
also how religion, by leading persons to 
the experience of positive meaning and 
value, may reach into the very depths 
of personality to bring reinforcement 
that is healthy and to create a way of 
life that promotes the development of 
personality. 

He discovers the danger of religion 
that is purely self-expression, and the 
value of religion that is self-discipline 
in the light of a high faith and purpose. 
He sees the danger of religion that mere- 
ly represses guilt, and the creative value 
of religious experiences that release guilt 
and create a basis for growth. He sees 
how some religion is a means of escape, 
and on the other hand, the great need 
for a religious experience that brings 
men face to face with reality and aids 
in developing a creative relation to it. 
He sees how religion may be used as a 
means of making others suffer or of 
making oneself suffer for the sake of 
suffering, and the need of religion that 
leads to a creative solution or facing of 
necessary suffering. He sees how the 
various beliefs, creeds and symbols of 
religion may be warped and misused to 
support unhealthy processes, and how 
they may be used to develop healthy and 
creative processes within the personality. 
All of these and more are examined in 
the light of the work and function of the 
clergyman, and in relation to preaching, 
religious education, pastoral work, and 
other activities. Again we stress the 
value of approaching these problems in 
terms of living persons, rather than in 
terms of abstract ideas. 


One important result of clinical train- 
ing has been suggested but should be 
specifically stated. It is that the clergy- 
man comes to understand the relation of 
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emotional development to religious ex- 
perience, and his ministry in relation to 
the emotional life of persons. For ex- 
ample, he discovers that religious educa- 
tion that deals only with ideas on an in- 
tellectual level is impotent to develop 
healthy and creative personality. He sees 
many illustrations of how an intellectual 
superstructure may be erected over a 
deeper set of attitudes that are quite con- 
tradictory. He sees the need for the 
development of religious education in a 
manner that relates religion to the emo- 
tional life of the person. The futility of 
purely intellectual interpretations that 
conceal or evade the deeper emotional 
problem becomes quite evident. The 
danger of religious education that mere- 
ly passes on a set of religious formula- 
tions or symbols, without leading the 
student into an experience of positive 
meaning and value in his relationship 
to himself, to other people and to God, is 
also apparent. Clinical training centers 
attention on the processes and experi- 
ences through which positive or negative 
life meanings are acquired, and hence 
on the central problem of religion, the 
development of a sound spiritual life. 

Many persons are inclined to view the 
problems involved in illness and health 
as quite separate from the distinctive 
function of religion. As the head of one 
theological school said to me, “What 
you are doing is a sideshow. I am inter- 
ested in the main tent.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 


Developments in our understanding of 
problems of illness and health during the 
past twenty years indicate clearly that in 
many instances of physical illness, men- 
tal illness and crime, we are dealing with 
issues which are central in religion and 
which are the particular concern of the 
church. It can be stated without fear of 
contradiction that the condition of a 
man’s soul is reflected in the functioning 
of his body. Notwithstanding the criti- 
cism that is often leveled against psychia- 
trists, it remains true that many psy- 


chiatrists are much closer to the king- 
dom of God in these matters than are 
many clergymen. That theological edu- 
cator who termed clinical training a side- 
show thereby revealed his failure to 
comprehend the basic spiritual issues of 
modern life and their relation to illness 
and health. Clinical training brings the 
clergyman face to face with the problems 
involved in the destiny of the human per- 
sonality, the problem of the meaning and 
purpose of life, the problem of sin and 
salvation, the problem of suffering and 
the problem of forgiveness, not to men- 
tion others. There is no problem in 
Christian theology that is not to be found 
in flesh and blood on the wards of a men- 
tal hospital. Illness and health are dy- 
namically related to the central func- 
tions of the clergyman. Indeed, the 
clergyman cannot do his work without 
influencing the health of his parish either 
positively or negatively. 


Ill 


By way of summary and from the 
point of view of religious education, 
certain values of clinical training may be 
stated. 


1. Clinical training, properly conducted 
and supervised, is itself a valuable and 
unique form of religious education ap- 
plied to a specialized group; namely, 
clergymen and religious educators. As 
such it supplements the classroom. It 
provides a kind of training that the re- 
ligious worker needs, and which can 
never be given in a classroom. But the 
value of clinical training may be en- 
hanced by integrating clinical experience 
with the intellectual training of the class- 
room. At this point the theological school 
has a definite responsibility. 


2. The fact that clinical training is 
person-centered creates many values for 
religious education. Students who have 
had this training constantly testify that 
it has helped them to understand the 
needs of the persons in their church, 
whether young or old, and that it has 
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helped them to adapt their program to 
these needs. 

3. Clinical training helps students to 
see the relative values of the group ap- 
proach and the individual approach. 
Clinical training concerns itself with the 
total ministry to persons, on the group 
as well as on the individual level. It 
does not aim solely at training for pas- 
toral counseling. It gives a basis for 
determining when a person is in need 
of religious education and when he is 
in need of a different approach to his 
problems. It aims at a well-rounded 
rather than a one-sided ministry. 

4. Clinical training gives a sound basis 
for discovering the need for, and apprais- 
ing the methods of, religious and emo- 
tional re-education. The importance of 
this can hardly be overemphasized. 

5. The understanding of his own per- 
sonality which is gained by the student 
should be considered as a definite re- 
ligious experience, an essential step in 
his own religious and personal develop- 
ment, and of definite value in his educa- 
tional work with others. Clinical train- 
ing reveals the value of a healthy and 
creative personality as an instrument in 
religious education. 

6. Clinical training leads the student to 
conceive the task of religious education 
as that of developing the potentialities 
of personality rather than as that of forc- 
ing personality into preconceived molds. 
It reveals the need of giving growing 
persons a basis for making creative 
rather than destructive responses to life 
situations. 

7. Clinical training gives the student 
a first-hand understanding of the pa- 
thology of personality and of how reli- 
gion may serve as a pathogenic agent. 
That some religious educators are afraid 
of such knowledge only indicates its 
real need and value. 

8. Clinical training gives a basis for 
translating abstract concepts of the cre- 
ative function of religion into terms of 
living pesonality. It thus makes real the 


unique function of religion in person- 
ality. It is an approach through which 
the student discovers the dynamic sig- 
nificance of the central truth and mean- 
ing of religion. 

9. Clinical training leads the student tu 
think of religious education as a process 
for creating meaning and value capable 
of sustaining integration and growth of 
personality in a world of conflict and 
frustration, rather than a process for 
passing on traditional forms and sym- 
bols without reference to their signifi- 
cance in the life of the person. 

10. Clinical training gives a basis for 
the selection of both teachers and ma- 
terials in the religious education program 
which are capable of a creative, rather 
than a destructive influence on the re- 
ligious and emotional development of 
persons. 

11. Clinical training leads the student 
to see that religious education may be 
developed into one of the most effective 
methods for the prevention of illness and 
the promotion of health, in the full 
modern significance of these terms. 

12. Clinical training makes real the 
need of all men for a Reality beyond 
themselves yet available and unescapable, 
through surrender to which ego-centric- 
ity is overcome, and an abundant life is 
attainable. It thus reinforces the funda- 
mental truth of the teaching of Jesus. 

13. Today, clinical training is being 
made more necessary than ever before by 
the personal and religious problems cre- 
ated by the war and by what promises 
to be the aftermath of the war. 


14. Clinical training is essential to dis- 
charging adequately the responsibility 
placed on the clergyman by the example 
and precept of Jesus, “Heal the sick.” 


In conclusion, it should be said that 
we do not consider clinical training as 
the only way in which these values may 
be achieved. But with many of these 
values it is certainly the most effective 
method that has been developed up to the 
present time. 
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CLINICAL TRAINING AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL PARISH 


SHELDON T. HarsBacHu* 


t THE laboratory experience with 

human beings which clinical training 
provides, the theological student finds 
what it really means to have people ex- 
press spiritual needs. The patterns of 
behavior which any mental patient, for 
example, has adopted are attempts on 
his part to find a satisfactory solution to 
the problems of life. The student sees, 
therefore, that though they are illness 
and produce suffering, they are also at- 
tempts at cure. Despair, self-reproach, 
crystallized antagonism, frantic attempt 
to escape, too ready acceptance of fate — 
these and many other traits reveal whole 
life patterns as magnified by the spiritual 
trauma of illness. 

As the student comes to look at the 
patient’s world view, he sees that this 
invariably is consistent with his gen- 
eral personality pattern. That is, the 
person’s religion is as good as, but no 
better than, he is. Here is the patient 
who considers her illness a punishment, 
another who denies the existence of God 
because the illness is not relieved in an- 
swer to prayer, and another who finds in 
illness a special testing by God that her 
faith may be proved. We realize that 
the crisis of illness, physical or mental, 
is but one among the major crises of life 
which impels individuals, whether or no, 
to give overt expression to the level of 
spiritual growth, or lack of growth, they 
have achieved. But illness is surpassing- 
ly important in this regard. 





*Secretary for Youth, Department of Religious 
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knowledge with thanks the editorial collabora- 
tion on this article of Seward Hiltner. 


But the student sees, in clinical train- 
ing, more than the life pattern of a sick 
individual. He sees also something of 
how those patterns have developed, the 
experiences and reactions to experiences 
which have crystallized through the habit 
process into patterns of character. The 
student may see also, not a complete 
theory of recapitulation, but the general 
if vague outline of repetition by the in- 
dividual of the general course of develop- 
ment of the race. This fact is especially 
important in reference to religion. The 
hospital is one of the easiest places to 
find some one whose spiritual level is as 
unflinching as that of Amos, as self- 
immolating as Hosea, as frost-bitten as 
Ecclesiastes, as full of dedication as 
Isaiah, or as full of anxiety and trouble 
as Job. The fact that these men did 
something with their experience while 
most patients do not, does not obscure 
the similarity of the processes involved. 
And indeed, the student sees that some- 
times, as Boisen has shown, the disrup- 
tive illness may plough the ground for 
a new start. 


Clinical training is not the only way 
one acquires such insights, but it is an 
important one and, for a large number 
of those who have had it, a decisive one. 
One of the basic insights relates to the 
growing edge, the point of sensitivity 
which makes one capable of growth. 
Seeing that there is such a growing edge 
even in the most confused or excited or 
depressed patients, one can never again 
believe that a real growing edge belongs 
only to the artistic or reflective person. 
Every one knows this to be a fact. What 
clinical training teaches is its real mean- 
ing, which thereby enables one to trust 
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it even when, in dealing with many in- 
dividuals or groups, it is apparently 
wholly lacking. This gives a new emo- 
tional base for religious education work 
which, to the honest eye, is all too often 
not productive in the basic sense of deep 
and inner personality stabilization. It 
gives one practical inspiration for going 
ahead in the conviction that, if he does 
not get the results he wants, the fault is 
probably with him or his method rather 
than with the material. 


Another lesson from clinical training 
is as to the importance of guided listen- 
ing. Again, every one admits the prin- 
ciple in the abstract; and most try to 
practice it as a technique. But what the 
clinical student sees is why it works. 
This kind of listening helps because it 
allows a relationship of confidence to 
develop and because it eventually dis- 
closes not only some of the things that 
are wrong but also the growing edge 
which can start to make them right. The 
student comes to see that he does not 
rest under the necessity to have excelled 
the other person in order to help him, 
even in the spiritual realm, any more 
than the doctor has to have recovered 
more rapidly from house-maid’s knee 
than his patient in order to help the pa- 
tient. This takes some of the sting out 
of youth and inexperience. Like the 
psychiatrist who can give great help to 
the patient who is of quicker intelligence 
than he, so the theological student sees 
that he can relax a bit and do more good. 


Still another thing which the hospital 
experience makes plain is the possibility 
of utilizing the guided listening method, 
leading to the growing edge, of a group 
as well as of individuals. This is more 
obvious in a mental hospital, but the stu- 
dent may see it in a general hospital 
ward, which is a group experience all its 
own. This insight is of very great im- 
portance in terms of religious education. 
For it aids in minimizing our uncon- 
scious separation of individual and 
group, and makes us realize the potential- 


ities for individual growth in guided 
group experience, and for group develop- 
ment in guided individual experience. 

Clinical training has some basic im- 
plications for a student’s theology. In 
my experience, it has not been deter- 
minative of the most basic points, though 
it has touched every point; but it has 
made some of the more theoretical dis- 
agreements seem of less significance than 
certain simple fundamentals. It has 
tended to give a better understanding of 
points of view which are divergent, or 
seem to be divergent, and has made me 
more intolerant only of the view, what- 
ever its content, which is clung to tensely 
and dogmatically. It has enabled me to 
think and feel and speak more warmly 
of, for example, “the body of Christ” 
than a relatively sophisticated education 
would otherwise have permitted me to 
do. It has helped to make it unnecessary 
for me to give a philosophic definition 
every time I deal with a soul seeking 
salvation. That is a gain for religious 
education too. 


For what this leads up to is a new ap- 
preciation of what is meant by the trans- 
mission of experience. In part it has a 
content, and of course it has a method; 
but somehow the reality is not adequately 
connoted by either of those terms. It 
has something to do with the field of at- 
tention, what one notices, what is most 
striking, what is sought, and consequent- 
ly one’s basic motives in being interested 
at all. For the transmission of experi- 
ence invariably reaches back to the trans- 
mutation of the experiencers. Some self- 
knowledge, even in homeopathic doses, 
is more than a content and more than 
a method; it may be new motivation too. 

If Christian education is the cultiva- 
tion, nurture and transmission of the 
experience and meaning of Christ in 
human life (omitting the definitions), 
one then has a new approach to the task, 
for instance, of the church school, if he 
brings to that task some of the insights 
suggested above. Clinical training has 
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given him no amulet. It will still be 
hard to get good teachers, inspire them 
with the significance of their task, help 
them to use imagination in their teach- 
ing, and all the rest. But it is likely to 
be thought of as a more central function 
of the minister than might otherwise 
have been true. The man who has come 
through clinical training can not neglect 
his duty for the religious education of 
children by “leaving it to the women,” 
and concentrating on the adults, who can 
“think.” He has punctured that kind of 
balloon, but he has a real globe in its 
place. 


There is surely no doubt that the in- 
formation-centered curriculum versus 
the experience-centered curriculum is 
still an important practical issue. For 
even a good deal of the material pre- 
pared by those who profess to adhere to 
an experience-centered philosophy is in 
fact merely information. How much it 
is still a theoretical issue is difficult to 
say. It is discussed a good deal; but 
whether the antagonists are really fight- 
ing about what they say, or whether their 
points of view really meet head on, is a 
question of whose answer I am not cer- 
tain. Nevertheless, the practical point is, 
if we believe in experience-centered 
work, how do we get it in practice? To 
call this mere method is to obscure the 
issue. 


There must be a proper emphasis on 
content, or one will have merely an 
elaborate process for transmitting noth- 
ing. There must be a proper emphasis 
on method, or we shall be imparting in- 
formation without touching the emotions 
or, ultimately, the will. But there must 
also be the third element which, however 
difficult to define, is equally basic. I 
have called it motivation. One might 
say it comes in our deep and honest an- 
swer to the question as to why we are 
trying to do this job anyhow. 


Part of the difficulty one senses with 
religious education in the local church is 


certainly with the curriculum materials 
one has to deal with, and enough has 
been said if that is mentioned. Part of 
it is found in entrenched local systems 
and personnel which have successfully 
resisted change, in some cases, for ap- 
pallingly long periods. Part is to be 
found in teachers either devoted but un- 
trained, intelligent but bored, or com- 
petent but emotional. Part is to be 
found — a large part — in the way the 
minister is constantly tempted to get out 
from under on the religious education 
program. But after all that, and more, 
is said, it remains true that a good part 
of it can be understood only in terms of 
the attitude of the Christian community 
as a whole. 

It is perhaps natural for an Episco- 
palian to emphasize the church, but in 
these days we are not without company. 
If our religious education of the past 
had been so successful that our programs 
today were the simple outflowing and 
transmitting of a generally accepted and 
valid experience of Christian community, 
our task would be relatively easy. For 
then church and community, individual 
and community, would be so interwoven 


that the whole process would be natural 


because integral. Our culture is, in- 
stead, divided, contradictory, even hypo- 
critical. Our church experience of com- 
munity has elements which transcend the 
general pattern, but which has all too 
often merely followed it. Since we can 
not return to a utopia (which perhaps 
has existed in any case only in the imag- 
ination) we must reverse the process — 
by cultivation of the true community ex- 
perience in the church and extension of 
that to the culture. 


This makes us think again of the 
growing edge. The society is made up of 
groups as well as of individuals, and the 
sociologists have shown us how these 
may be arranged in patterns to under- 
stand the processes of group interpene- 
tration. This could also be done 
in our churches and church schools. 
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What we see is that, whether our 
immediate aim be in the church school, 
or in the church to reach out to the 
community, the only place we can get 
anything done is at the point of the 
growing edge. If we keep asking in 
every instance what that is, something 
begins to happen to our program. 


The training of church school teachers 
has rightly been considered crucial. Oft- 
en there has been so much emphasis on 
techniques, materials, or even a “stand- 
ardization of originality” that the funda- 
mental need for creating and transmit- 
ting a living experience has been talked 
to death. Some have reached out for a 
new way of teaching the teacher. Pro- 
fessor Stuart Courtis, of Wayne Uni- 
versity, for example, emphasizes the 
value of dynamic rather than cross-sec- 
tional progress in his teaching. That is, 
the conclusion reached in any one meet- 
ing is of little significance; the progres- 
sion of ways of approach to each new 
point, from meeting to meeting, is cen- 
tral. It is perhaps this that we must 
really mean when we talk of experience- 
centering. Teachers who have not them- 
selves experienced this, and to some ex- 
tent understood it, will probably not be 
so trained that they will have a chance of 
transmitting it to others. 


Considerable success has been noted in 
connection with a group of young peo- 
ple as a part of the youth movement of 
the Diocese of Michigan. The group 
is composed of college and high school 
students, and their purpose is to act as a 
teaching unit for youth groups. The 
individuals have been carefully chosen, 
but come from different backgrounds 
both socially and racially, there being, 
for instance, three negro young people 
invited to participate. The growth and 
development of these young people in 
their individual and group conviction 
throughout several months of group 
meeting, and actual experience in giving 
talks and leading discussions with other 
groups, has been not only interesting to 


watch, but gives definite assurance as to 
the basic validity of the method. The 
value of the method to the individuals 
themselves has been great, and the im- 
pression that their experience has made 
upon the groups with which they have 
come in contact has been a real one, al- 
though not so deep as the values that 
would come from a continued experience 
over a period of time with the same 
group. In the local parish, however, 
this would be overcome by the factor of 
constant contact, whether it be between 
youth and youth, or teacher and child. 


The pastor has two main ways of 
teaching his teachers. One is himself 
handling the group, in teacher training 
classes but also at other times, in such 
a way that there is experience in the 
experience-centered approach. The oth- 
er is through personal consultation with 
his teachers, at fairly regular intervals 
if possible. Both involve time, and are 
difficult to arrange. The second may de- 
mand his pastoral calling on his people 
in order to make personal contacts pos- 
sible. But even though time is involved, 
and even though he be one of the few 
fortunate clergy who have a religious 
education director on their staff, he will 
want to assume some of this responsibil- 
ity. If he has such a director, he may 
probably leave matters of administration 
in her hands, and confine himself to the 
personal contacts, and to the training in 
Christian experience. 


One who has had clinical training, and 
probably a good many others, is bound 
to ask himself whether there may be 
something in the Sunday morning ses- 
sion idea itself which tends to defeat the 
real ends of Christian education. Cer- 
tainly the success emerging from its use 
has been limited. A partial answer at 
least is to be found in the week-day re- 
leased-time programs, as well as in vaca- 
tion church schools. But the Sunday ex- 
perience ought to be significant, and it 
is difficult to see how it can be unless 
it has more time than is usually the case, 
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and unless it is correlated with the new 
programs which are coming along. 


Those of us who think more as 
churchmen have a suspicion that much 
of what the church school has to do is a 
substitute for what the community 
(chiefly of course the parents) ought to 
be doing. If the community (and par- 
ents) were deeply serious about this 
whole matter, and considered it the most 
natural thing in the world to teach their 
children religion, a good deal of our task 
would be eliminated for it would be al- 
ready done. We do, however, live in a 
peculiar society, which considers religion 
as purely an individual matter, which is 
precious to us as religious liberty in one 
aspect, but divisive in the other as it 
suggests the impossibility of solidarity 
on a religious level. One trouble per- 
haps is that we are too often apologetic 
in setting forth the solidarity character 
which Christian experience should have, 
and hence too much inclined to let our 
groups be preoccupied with compara- 
tively minor matters at the expense of 
the really basic ones. 


It has some times been said that the 
men Jesus gathered around him to be his 
closest associates were not people who 
individually demonstrated great qualities 
of leadership. Yet we face the fact that 
as a group they accomplished much. It 
may not be irreverent to suggest that that 
experience gives the clue to what is be- 
ing suggested here. Many of our reli- 
gious education groups seem to contain 
so few individuals whose grasp of what 
we have in mind is arresting. But there 
is something in group experience, if it 
works out from its own growing edge, 
which gives an important plus. 


Even a whole church congregation has 
a growing edge — as well as the irritat- 
ing tendency to hang on to what it has. 
Perhaps more attention ought to be given 
to this in order to grasp whatever op- 


portunity for development lies in any lo- 
cal church situation. There may then 
be more “case application” in the use of 
music, symbolism, architecture, sermon, 
and the rest. Too often we have pre- 
occupied ourselves with matters so far 
beyond the experience level of the con- 
gregation that the growing edge has been 
dulled. Yet we must in honesty recall 
the leaders who have found that an ap- 
proach effective with one congregation 
is not so with another. Making every- 
thing simple is by no means the whole 
answer. 


Perhaps this makes a suggestion to 
the clinical training movement. Its im- 
plications lead to the view here ex- 
pressed, but have not usually made it 
explicit. If in the future its programs 
give increased attention to these group 
matters, its effectiveness along this line 
should increase. 


We have travelled a long way from 
clinical training. Yet the clinical train- 
ing experience invariably focuses our 
attention on the differences in experience 
levels, group as well as individual, and 
on the consciousness of the specific 
growing edge. This in turn has impor- 
tant implications for our attitude toward, 
and program of, Christian education, 
and leads us eventually into reconsider- 
ing the broader religious education func- 
tion of the church in relation to the com- 
munity. 


Thus we return to Christian education 
and see that it is more than giving in- 
formation, and more than the transmit- 
ting of an experience. It is also a con- 
tinuing fellowship of souls which are 
growing and developing. Though we 
have often lost sight of this fact, when 
we regain it our seeking of the King- 
dom of God becomes more real and more 
tangible, and we see some hope of the 
kingdom becoming a reality in the 
hearts of men. 








CONVERSION TECHNIQUES USED BY THE 
NEWER SECTS IN THE SOUTH 


Harry M. PuitpottT* 


O OTHER STUDY has thrown so 
much light upon the nature and 
functioning of the conversion experience 
as has psychology. It has enabled us to 
escape from the simple explanation that 
conversion takes place through the direct 
intervention of God in natural processes 
and has led us to seek an explanation in 
terms of natural psychological. function- 
ing. For the purpose of the study out- 
lined in this paper, conversion may be 
defined as the process by which individu- 
al salvation is achieved, implying a turn- 
ing away from one form of life and the 
adoption of what seems to be a higher 
way of life, such a process generally in- 
cluding a period of very abrupt change. 
Individual salvation is stressed because it 
was of the greatest importance in the 
particular experiences examined by the 
author, and because it distinguishes re- 
ligious conversions from conversions in 
other realms of life. 

I have limited myself to a study of 
the psychological elements present in the 
techniques used to induce the conversion 
experience and do not intend to make 
a systematic study of the whole process. 
The material is further limited by the 
fact that a particular sect was chosen in 
the contemporary scene. A thorough 
study was made of two churches, one 
a rural parish in Virginia and the other 
a mill-village church in North Carolina. 
Both churches belong to one of what has 
been termed the newer religious sects, 
denominations of the Pentecostal and 
Holiness types which are springing up 
almost overnight in our country and 
which are only now being recognized 
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by the more conventional denominations. 
They were selected for study because 
conversion plays the major part in the 
life of these churches and they are repre- 
sentative of the general point of view 
which the marginal sects hold in regard 
to conversion. 

The rural church selected is located in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains and its mem- 
bership is composed of farmers, lumber- 
men, and three railway maintenance men. 
The average educational achievement is 
around the fourth grade level. About 
eighty to one hundred persons attend 
services and there are four ordained min- 
isters in the congregation, not one of 
whom completed high school. 


The mill-village church is located in 
a town of 12,000 population in the Pied- 
mont section of North Carolina. The 
church itself is in the center of a cotton 
mill village but draws its membership 
from the entire community. Only six 
members of the church are not mill 
workers or members of a worker’s fam- 
ily. About one hundred and fifty persons 
attend the services of this church and 
there are six ministers in the congre- 
gation, the leading one of whom had 
completed high school and taken a year 
of work in a small Bible school in South 
Carolina. It might be noted that while 
all the ministers tai:e part in the services 
of the churches at some time or another, 
there is one of the group who seems to 
have the main responsibility as pastor. 
The great number of evangelists in the 
church and the lax ministerial require- 
ments account for the large number of 
ministers. All of the ministers earn their 
living in other occupations such as farm- 
ing and mill work, 
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The primary source of data was per- 
sonal observation and investigation of 
the two groups described above. A num- 
ber of visits were made to the services 
of each church, both for regular services 
and evangelistic meetings. From three 
to six of the latter are held each year, 
the length of which is determined by the 
response and may be as long as three 
or four weeks. Interviews were held 
with both ministers and regular members 
of the church. The literature of the 
groups is largely in the form of tracts 
and some three hundred of these were 
collected during the study. Aside from 
a few on church giving and the value and 
infallibility of the Bible, these tracts 
deal almost exclusively with salvation 
and are designed for use in revival serv- 
ices. The hymn book of the mill-village 
church, Soul-Stirring Songs, published 
by the Pentecostal Mission Publishing 
Co. of Nashville, Tenn., was also care- 
fully analyzed. Since every minister 
makes an effort to use the small radio 
stations for sermons, this medium proved 
to be a very fruitful source for sermon 
examples. As many as ten ministers 
may be heard in a single Sunday over 
some of the North Carolina stations, all 
of them paying for the time used through 
voluntary contributions. This primary 
source material has been checked with 
the view of discovering the psychological 
elements present in the techniques used 
and a few of the findings are presented 
here. 


Our attention is first called to those 
techniques which are present in the as- 
sembling and the manipulation of the 
crowd. The meetings often assume a 
form which the sociologist would call 
sympathetic likemindedness)5 Among 
these people there is a community of in- 
terests and a common social background. 
It is interesting to note that their evan- 
gelistic efforts never go outside their 
own social realm and a person of su- 
perior social standing might live in the 
midst of their activities and never be- 


come aware of the exact nature of their 
religion. In this respect, they are singu- 
larly unlike the followers of Judge Ruth- 
erford, who depend not on the crowd 
factor but on individual dissatisfactions 
and disarrangements for the source of 
their recruiting. 


The appeal of the minister is directed 
consequently toward the motivation of 
one particular type of group. We know 
from a study of the psychology of 
crowds that impulsive social action origi- 
nates among people who have the least 
inhibitory control. This same group of 
people is usually the one which will pro- 
duce the lynching mobs that have plagued 
the south. The minister tries to arouse 
in the crowd a desire for “letting them- 
selves go” by providing opportunities 
for the group to feel at home and for 
welding them into an acting whole. 


The means of doing this are very sim- 
ple. Group singing predominates, and, if 
a leader is used, his only purpose is to 
get everyone in the audience to partici- 
pate. Familiar tactics are “everyone 
who doesn’t sing in this number will 
have to stand up and sing a solo when 
we're through”, having the men sing 
against the women, using requests for 
favorite songs of the group, and inflating 
the ego with many praises of the music. 
The music is catchy, the rhythm meas- 
ured or swung with a bit of syncopation, 
and the tune easy to sing. The contagion 
is so real that one cannot help but join 
in the singing. 


Early in the service, opportunity is 
given for informal congregational par- 
ticipation. Visitors are recognized and 
sometimes asked to stand, with a talk 
made about “how welcome we want 
everyone, saint and sinner, to feel in 
our church.” Testimonies are given, ex- 
periences related, and even community 
problems discussed by both minister and 
members of the congregation. The sense 
of belonging is transmitted thus to each 
member of the group. 
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The action of such a group spreads 
through imitation and intensifies in a 
sort of geometrical progression. It is 
checked only when it comes in contact 
with individuals who are not susceptible 
to the stimuli and who are trained in the 
habit of control. The observer can de- 
tect the same phrases and even the same 
speeches being given over and over again 
in the course of one meeting. There is 
a remarkable similarity in the expres- 
sions used, in the experiences recited, 
and the visions seen. 


Coupled with imitation is the desire 
for conformity. I am reminded of what 
I saw happen to a nineteen year old boy 
in one of the meetings. While the pained 
look on his face immediately marked 
him as one of the “unsaved”, he resisted 
every general appeal and the personal 
conferences held with him by members 
of the congregation. Finally, the minis- 
ter stopped the singing and addressed 
the boy personally from the platform, 
saying, “My brother, we good Christians 
are a’gonna stay here all night if it takes 
that to save you. We know the old 
Devil’s workin’ on you to keep you back 
but we ain’t gonna let him win. Don’t 
you see all these good folks here who’ve 
been a’prayin’ for you and wantin’ to 
see you lick that old Devil? Your pa 
there and your ma are both saved and 
they want you to be too. When all these 
good people get to heaven, they’re gonna 
look aroun’ for you and they want to 
see you there and not down with the 
Devil. The Lord needs you and wants 
you, son. Come on up now while we 
sing and make everybody happy and 
make God happy.” Needless to say, the 
pressures of the group and the fear of 
ostracism continuing in the future life 
were enough to evoke the desired re- 
sponse. 

The suggestibility of the group is also 
a factor. Suggestion, as Coe defines it, 
is the determination of the response by 
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narrowing of attention so that inhibitory 
items present in the situation are at 
least relatively inoperative. The sermons 
are not in a logical form intending to 
shape the mind but rather in a disjointed 
fashion intending to direct action toward 
one goal. The minister concentrates on 
phrases which have more emotional and 
suggestible content than they have in- 
tellectual meaning. The one great idea 
before the group is that of salvation and 
everything else is suggestive of this. 

The thing which is cementing the 
crowd together is emotion and not reason. 
The minister does his part in bringing 
this into full play. The two outstanding 
emotions observed were those of fear 
and joy. Fear is largely confined to the 
fear of the unknown. What the minister 
does is to take a concept like death, hell, 
degradation, or eternal suffering and 
dress it in realistic language, giving full 
play to the powers of his imagination to 
make it sound as terrifying as possible. 
Death itself is not to be feared but death 
without salvation. Consider the follow- 
ing story told in the Virginia Church: 

“I held a meeting over in West Vir- 
ginia last year and there was this big 
fellow came to the services who was a 
lumberjack. He wasn’t a Christian and 
one night I prayed specially with him. 
He said he wasn’t ready tonight but he 
might come tomorrow night. Well sir, 
the next day a big tree fell on top of 
him and killed him right there. Oh, how 
my heart grieved that night when I had 
to tell the folks he died a sinner because 
I let him wait. Can’t you see the Lord 
might call you before this very night is 
over ?” 

The stories of men who passed up sal- 
vation one night and were killed the next 
day are so frequent in the sermons that 
one might think that a good percentage 
of our population dies just before the 
moment when the minister can complete 
the conversion process. 

Hell is a very real place and the minis- 
ters describe in detail the flames licking 
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their way up the bodies of the unsaved, 
the torture which is inflicted as the devil 
comes around to test your baking power 
with his pitch-fork, and the agonizing 
cries which ascend into the empty space. 
Jonathan Edwards at his best did not 
exceed these moderns. The story of 
Lazarus and the rich man takes on the 
following modern touch: “And there 
was this rich man who’d owned all the 
banks and the mills and everything 
around, down there in the hands of that 
old Devil who was havin’ such a good 
time with his soul.” Many of the tracts 
contain drawings which show the 
damned tumbling into a pit of flames as 
they grasp their whiskey bottles and 
playing cards, while the saved are walk- 
ing in white robes up a path that leads 
to a shining gate. 

An emotion of fear is not created for 
its own sake but to serve as a contrast 
against which the joy of salvation can be 
thrown. A tension is set up, a dissatis- 
faction with the present state of life and 
determination to seek some escape from 
the fears which possess one. The minis- 
ter has the answer to the thing desired 
and the means of presenting it. For the 
saved, at least, the final outcome is al- 
ways a joyous one. One can only view 
with horror the state of mind of the 
person who does not find release from 
the strain. 

Personal testimony is one of the most 
common means of creating the emotion 
of joy. Each witness has a certainty that 
his salvation has lifted him into a new 
realm of life and that the happiness he 
now enjoys is both spiritual and material. 
A common type of testimony goes like 
this: 

“T am so happy since I have been 
saved that I just can’t tell enough peo- 
ple what Jesus has meant to me. Before 
I went to our church, I loved the things 
of the world, danced, played cards, and 
did other things God don’t like. I came 
to preaching one night and the spirit of 
Jesus told me to be saved. I’ve been 


sanctified now and all I want to do is 
tell other people about Jesus. My hus- 
band has stopped drinking and is saved 
and my little girl too. We want every- 
body to help us sing God’s praise.” 
Hymns also heighten the feeling of 
joy. The melodies are expressive of this 
and the tempo is festive and gay. A few 
of the titles such as There’s a New Name 
Written Down in Glory, There’s a Deep 
Settled Peace in My Soul, I’m on the 
Sunny Side of Life, and My Heart Will 
Keep Singing, are indicative of the mood 
which the words of the songs present. 


The use of the concept of heaven is 
the primary source for arousing pleas- 
ure. The intense reality of heaven and 
the use of the imagination are both il- 
lustrated in the following portion of a 
sermon: “Brothers and sisters, I had a 
dream and a vision last night and in it 
the Lord showed me all around heaven 
and I got to know what it looks like up 
there. I want to tell you about it today 
so you'll know what’s in store for the 
saved. The Lord lives in a great palace 
up there, so big as you can’t see from 
one end to the other. The roof covers 
36,000 acres and it’s made outta solid 
gold, 24-karat. Every ten yards around 
that palace there’s pillars of silver, three 
feet thick, holding up that roof of gold. 
And that palace is filled up with good 
things to eat and everything that a body 
could want to wear like fine suits and 
pretty dresses made out of the most cost- 
ly cloth.’””? 

Of the one hundred fifty-three hymns 
in the song book, sixty-eight have at 
least one verse which deals with heaven 
and many use it exclusively as the theme 
of the song. The following is typical: 


“Christ will burst my prison bars, and 
I'll soar beyond the stars, 

To my father’s house the bright and 
blessed estate ; 


2. Heard over radio station WMFR, High 
Point, N. C., March 15, 1942. 
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When the morn eternal breaks and the 
song immortal wakes, 

Wash’d in Jesus blood, I’ll sweep on 
thro’ the gates.” 


The use of the emotion of joy leads 
naturally to the consideration of another 
psychological factor in the situation, that 
of compensation. When these people 
speak of “throwing all my worldly goods 
away,” they are not, by our standards, 
giving up very much. Life on $12 a week 
or $600 and less a year does not pro- 
duce much in the way of worldly goods. 
It must be clear that this type of religion 
offers an escape mechanism by which the 
people can rise above their sordid lives 
and come into a new realm of promise 
and equality. There is a conscious effort 
on the part of the ministers to make use 
of this factor and the services abound 
with suggestions that “I, saved by Jesus, 
am better than most people.” 


I am struck by the amount of emphasis 
placed by the ministers on the folly of 
education. Heard in the Carolina church, 
the following is typical: “I’m happy that 
I ain’t a educated man and my heart 
ain’t been corrupted by book learning. 
You see these big preachers that know 
Greek and Latin and they don’t even 
know God. Seems like education don’t do 
nothing but take a man away from God 
and, praise God, I’m walking hand-in- 
hand with my Jesus. Just let a man try 
to use his books to get outta Hell! It’s 
us folks who ain’t learned all about this 
world that’s going to be able to enjoy 
the next one.” 


In place of the material things of life, 
the minister substitutes the material re- 
wards which are promised in heaven. 
These so far eclipse anything that might 
be offered on this earth that the contem- 
plation of them makes up for many 
things that must be endured in the here 
and now. Professor Pope has stated the 
conviction that the rise of these sects is 
largely due to the pressures of the social 
situation and that their function is that 


of compensating for the stress of life.* 
Such a view has real merit and one con- 
stantly sees this element ‘in the techniques 
of the ministers. 


While the revivalist makes use of the 
factors to be found within the psy- 
chology of the crowd, we must not forget 
that the response he is seeking is a per- 
sonal one. While the individual may feel 
caught up in the crowd, he never loses 
consciousness of his own particular in- 
dividuality and the fact that he himself 
must make a response. The hymns fit 
into Professor Coe’s I-me-my category, 
the minister prefers examples from his 
own experience and will not hesitate to 
call names if the persons involved are 
known to the congregation and the cen- 
tral emphasis is on the fact that Christ 
died for you. 


These sects have their own particular 
symbolism and bring this into full play. 
Perhaps the one that makes the greatest 
impression on a person from a different 
religious background is that of blood. 
The following sermon extract has not 
been changed in any way: “There is but 
one way in this world for a man to be 
saved and that is to wash himself all 
over in the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He has sent his blood into this 
world in a torrent that never ceases and 
that’s flowing by the side of every man 
that’s a-living on this earth. There’s a 
big pool of this cleasing blood right there 
by you, brother and sister, and all that 
the Lord Jesus wants you to do is get 
right there in his blood and wash your- 
self clean . . . Just come dip yourself in 
his pool. Won’t you do that much for 
him, brother?’’* Though it may seem re- 
volting, its use by these people cannot 
be overlooked. Of the one hundred fifty- 
three hymns, thirty-three had some ref- 
erence to blood and seven used it as the 
main theme. 


Another interesting factor is the way 
in which commonplace things are made 
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to become symbols, a practice found most 
often in printed tracts. For example, a 
sheet of paper is printed to resemble a 
dollar bill and appropriate words are 
found: “The Believer’s Bank Note. My 
GOD shall supply ALL YOUR NEED 
according to the riches of his glory by 
Christ Jesus.” Another is made up in 
the form of a check with “Heaven, 
Gloryland, Now is the Time. First Bank 
of Glory. Pay to ‘Whosoever Will’. 
Eternal Life. Signed, John Three Six- 
teen.” 


Prayer is used as a technique and by 
its use the minister is expecting material 
aid and not just a spiritual blessing. 
Prayers in these churches are on a man- 
to-man basis. The God one prays to is 
in the same relationship as implied in the 
account Andrew D. White gives in his 
Autobiography, when an evangelist prays, 
“Oh God, come down and be present in 
our meeting. Come right on down 
through the roof, I'll pay for the 
shingles!” Prayer is used largely at the 
“mercy seat” in an attempt to make the 
convert feel the literal presence of God. 
The importance of the felt presence of a 
Being greater than one’s own self in the 
conversion process has been emphasized 
often and it is toward this that prayer is 
directed. 


Certain mental attitudes which the 
minister seeks to build up should be 
noted also. Dogmatism and certitude are 
present in all that is said and done. The 
doctrines of the churches are fundamen- 
talistic and so certain are these people 
that theirs is the true church that any 
ecumenical movement would find tough 
sledding here. That the note of dog- 
matism is so important may be seen by 
the fact that the ministers continually 
stress that the only way to salvation lies 
in coming forward now. The whole proc- 
ess would crumble if this certainty were 
not present. 





4. Heard over radio station WSTP, Salis- 
bury, N. C., March 18, 1942. 


A final technique to be noted is the 
one used to start the ball rolling or to 
get some one to come forward. The 
most popular means I observed was to 
ask all those who were saved and who 
were happy in their salvation to come 
up and take the preacher’s hand. This 
left the unsaved in a rather uncomfort- 
able position but it also showed them 
what an easy thing it was to step for- 
ward. A variation of this is to have the 
saved raise their hands or stand up, but 
the first means seems more effective. It’s 
just another way of encouraging the imi- 
tativeness of the crowd. While the min- 
isters are not educated, they certainly 
seem to know a lot of applied psy- 
chology ! 


It is not my purpose to make an evalu- 
ation of the process which has been 
studied. Certainly all readers will agree 
that these are not techniques we would 
like to see adopted generally. However, 
it cannot be passed off lightly and dis- 
missed as unimportant. Religious edu- 
cators must recognize that these groups 
are among the fastest growing religious 
bodies in the country today. Some of the 
conversions are undoubtedly real though 
backsliding remains the chief problem 
for the churches. Our position is not to 
criticize them but to plead for an under- 
standing and a sincere effort to help 
them. It is true that most of the mem- 
bers of these sects are recruited from 
the conventional denominations, largely 
the Methodist and Baptist, and it would 
be well to see why it was that they were 
dissatisfied with these churches. The im- 
portance of social pressures must be un- 
derstood and social changes must be 
made to combat conditions which de- 
mand escape and compensation in such 
an unhealthy form. Finally, through 
educational processes, we must seek to 
substitute more desirable natural tenden- 
cies in place of the undesirable ones. Un- 
til the churches begin to meet the real 
needs of these people, they will be, like 
the poor, always with us. 











AN EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM FOR A 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ernest J. Cua've* 


A FIER years of heart-aches in crit- 

ically studying church school pro- 
grams and trying to make the best of 
current curricula, the writer, in a mad 
moment, undertook to start a process of 
experimentation in which he hopes a 
“different kind of curriculum” may grad- 
ually emerge. In reporting what has 
been done so far he invites discussion 
as to the ideas and ends envisaged, and 
the methods proposed. He does not pre- 
tend that a finished product is ready for 
general use, or that a dream has been 
achieved. The work is hardly begun but 
what has been done has proved worth- 
while, and if time, finances, and coop- 
eration permit the experiment to grow 
the end products may be significant. If 
any readers find this interesting and are 
willing to share in the experiment they 
will be welcome. They may work in any 
phase of the undertaking. 


One launches this venture with full 
knowledge of improvements which are 
being made in various phases of curricu- 
lum materials, some of which are dis- 
tinctly encouraging. There is nothing 
radically new in what is proposed, but 
it is hoped that this experiment will 
stimulate others to go further along lines 
which promise better educational prod- 
ucts. The plans outlined herein are 
closely related to normal situations and 
realistic limitations. The writer knows 
that there are few trained teachers or 
leaders ready to use the modern findings 
of psychology, pedagogy, or religion. 
The limitations of time for development 
of a church school program, and the un- 
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willingness of most churches to spend 
sufficient money for equipment or ma- 
terials, make it difficult to do effective 
work. The sectarian approach separates 
people into artificial groups preventing 
natural inter-relation of religion with 
other major interests. Added to such 
handicaps is the normal tendecy of peo- 
ple pre-occupied with many duties to re- 
sist changes, and to follow the line of 
least resistance in familiar customs. 


The phases of this experimental cur- 
riculum which should be carefully con- 
sidered are not fixed or rigid elements in 
its structure or content, but rather lines 
of possible development. Opportunity 
is offered for cooperative study by in- 
dividuals and churches willing to depart 
from stereotypes and able to offer crea- 
tive assistance in production or refine- 
ment of units. The writer will be glad 
to help conserve the results of what is 
done by different individuals or groups 
who may work on this project. There 
is no desire to hurry into printed forms, 
but mimeographed or planographed ma- 
terials may be used until the experiment 
has proved what is likely to be of most 
practical use. The special characteristics 
of the curriculum as projected to date 
include such factors as: 


1. an attempt to put religion into func- 
tional and developmental terms, appreci- 
able by growing persons in a rising scale 
of experiential values, 


2. a purpose to offset indoctrinating 
tendencies in prevailing patterns, by pro- 
viding programs where experiences may 
stimulate critical creative thought and or- 
ganization of vital religious ideas, atti- 
tudes, and practices, 
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3. a purpose to present interesting pic- 
tures of achievements in religious liv- 
ing, of both past and present, meaning- 
ful and significant for different age lev- 
els, which may stir emotional responses 
and devolop motivations for religious ac- 
tion, 

4. a plan to organise the curriculum in 
monthly units, in a three year cycle, 
where each set of five lessons will be 
complete in itself, usable in a month of 
four or five Sundays, and yet where 
there will be constant interrelation of 
ideas and experiences from one month 
to another, developing a comprehensive 
and richly illustrated body of religious 
concepts, 


5. a unification of the church program 
of religious education around basic types 
of religious experience which are capable 
of growth from kindergarten to adult- 
hood, and which have pervasive qualities 
reaching into all phases of life, 


6. a plan to make each session of each 
department of the church school a well- 
integrated experience through a unified 
program of worship, assembly presenta- 
tions, and class projects, which center 
each Sunday in a theme large enough 
and rich enough to command attention 
and to stimulate interest in continuing 
sequences, 


7. an attempt to build units adaptable 
to different situations, with electives for 
varied needs, and to make them attrac- 
tive for and negotiable by the average 
leader and teacher. 


There is no pretense that these goals 
have as yet been attained, but after work- 
ing for many months on this project and 
conferring with many persons on differ- 
ent phases of it, there is abundant evi- 
dence that it has rich possiblilities. We 
have incorporated the best elements we 
have been able to find from progressive 
forms and practices of others, and have 
left room for all the creativity we can 
arouse in those who share in this experi- 
ment. The basic experiment is being 


developed in the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church of Chicago, which has been more 
or less of a laboratory for studies in re- 
ligious education for forty years. The 
ministers of the church, Rev. Norris L. 
Tibbetts and Rev. Rolland W. Schloerb, 
worked with the writer for over a year 
in preparation. When Mr. Tibbetts 
moved to the Riverside Church of New 
York, Rev. David E. Witheridge suc- 
ceeded him. At every step consultations 
have been had with ministers, the staff 
of the church school, and the members 
of the Religious Education Committee, 
and the church as a whole has been 
kept informed and interested in the un-- 
dertaking. Through a grant from a 
Foundation and the cooperation of the 
church, a graduate student has been em- 
ployed to assist in developing materials 
and studying the results of the experi- 
ment in the various departments and 
classes. The writer accepts responsibil- 
ity for the forms in which the curricu- 
lum is taking shape, but the whole is a 
product of slow growth with many peo- 
ple contributing ideas and experience. 
The spirit of cooperation has been excel- 
lent. 


What is meant by a functional ap- 
proach needs clarification for there are 
many ways in which a functional cur- 
riculum might have been organized. The 
analysis of religion used here is the re- 
sult of a number of years search for cate- 
gories to identify religious experiences 
as they emerge in the processes of daily 
living. The writer believes that religious 
education has tended to miss the primary 
types of experience which give religious 
meaning and motivation to life, center- 
ing attention on secondary elements — 
adult formulations of theology, the rec- 
ords of ancient people in religion, and 
stereotyped practices. To be vital re- 
ligion must be felt as a continually 
emerging and growing body of ideas and 
values related to the most important 
phases of living. It must be identifiable 
as a leavening force, as a spirit of be- 
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havior, and as a point of view condition- 
ing all life. We believe that in its per- 
vasive character it incorporates such bas- 
ic types of experiences as the following, 
and these are the kinds of experience 
which permit development of significant 
theological concepts and right apprecia- 
tion of historical records of religion. We 
believe that a curriculum should be or- 
ganized around such experiences, and 
that doctrines and Bible study should be 
secondary elements, being introduced 
gradually as growing persons are able 
to appreciate their meaning and signifi- 
cance. The ten categories that have 
been found convenient for identifying 
the functional and developmental qual- 
ities of spiritual or religious experience, 
may be briefly described as follows: 


1. Sense of Worth — those kinds of 
experience in which a growing per- 
son gradually comes to a sense of 
worth, and is stimulated to live above 
the animal and mechanistic levels of 
activity. Wherever and whenever 
spiritual worth is awakened and one 
is helped to realize a fuller measure 
of one’s capacities the ends of re- 
ligious education are furthered. 


2. Social Sensitivity — each person 
should find that life gains its great- 
est meaning and values in the proc- 
ess of mutual respect of person for 
person. The Christian qualities of 
love, brotherliness, and altruism 
grow as one forms the habit of tak- 
ing the role of others and of con- 
trolling one’s own desires and efforts 
by consideration for like desires and 
interests of others. The Golden 
Rule is a basic principle of Chris- 
tian living for it enhances human 
values. 


3. Appreciation of the Universe — re- 
ligion puts life in cosmic perspective, 
and seeks universal principles of 
thought and action. Experiences in 
which growing persons discover the 
nature of the world in which they 


live, their place in it, and how to use 
its resources and laws for the great- 
est growth of individual and social 
values are fundamental to a religious 
point of view. Instead of having 
adult concepts given to them in stere- 
otyped forms children and youth 
need to discover basic forces at 
work in their world and ways of 
working with them. In this devel- 
oping experience theological beliefs 
and traditions may have growing 
meanings and values. 


. Discrimination in Values — religion 


has always involved a differentiation 
in the values and ends of living, and 
has developed the principle that the 
better can be achieved only by sac- 
rifice of lesser desires. Whatever 
experiences further refinement of 
tastes and behavior, widening the 
gap between blind impulses and in- 
telligent choices, are stimulating spir- 
itual growth. 


. Responsibility and Accountability — 


religion affirms that no man can be 
a law unto himself in an orderly 
world where freedom is essential to 
growth of the highest personal val- 
ues. This area deals with the use 
of freedom, the appreciation of law, 
the development of self-control, and 
the ready adjustment to the obliga- 
tions of cooperative living. It in- 
volves a growing understanding of 
such historical concepts as will of 
God, judgment, duty, and conscience. 


. Cooperative Fellowship — religion 


seeks not only the salvation of in- 
dividuals but also the transformation 
of society, the realization of the 
kingdom of God. In this area we 
are concerned with experiences in 
which growing persons become iden- 
tified with and desire to further the 
fullest values of the family, commu- 
nity, nation, and other groups to 
which they may belong. 


. Quest for Truth and Realization of 


Values — although religion has al- 
ad 
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ways been a search for the ultimate 
meanings and goals of life, it has 
frequently degenerated into a system 
of indoctrination and magical cere- 
monies. In this area we seek to help 
growing persons to appreciate the 
historical nature of religion, to find 
satisfaction in enlarging insights in- 
to truth and in ability to increasingly 
realize developing ideals. It seeks 
to offset apologetic, and defeatist 
ideas and to awaken dynamic faith. 


. Integration of Experience into a 


Growing Philosophy of Life — re- 
ligion at its best faces the conflicting 
and perplexing experiences of good 
and evil, joy and suffering, justice 
and injustice, vitality and death, and 
in the light of racial history seeks 
to formulate working principles for 
interpretation of events, and achieve- 
ment of individual and social devel- 
oping objectives. 


. Language and Symbols and Records 


— religion grows by exchange of 
ideas, and each generation contrib- 
utes a record of religious beliefs and 
attitudes, practices and institutions. 
The Bible, the history of the church, 
and other sources furnish data for 
a study of religion and religious ed- 
ucation seeks to select from this rich 
inheritance materials suitable for 
each age level, to give background 
for religious ideas and practices, and 
to enrich and validate growing con- 
cepts and loyalties. 


Group Celebrations — religion al- 
ways has had its special times, places, 
and ceremonies for celebrating its 
highest values, and for keeping its 
central beliefs and goals in the fo- 
cus of attention. In this area young 
and old need to understand how cus- 
toms of worship, organized practices 
of religion, and techniques for shap- 
ing group attitudes, have operated in 
the past and should function today 
for the furtherance of religious ends. 


They need satisfying experiences in 
sharing in religious mores. 


In the Curriculum outlined below we 
are using eight of these categories, one 
for each month from October until May 
— No. 9 in October, No. 1 in November, 
No. 2 in December, No. 4 in January, 
No. 5 in February, No. 7 in March, No. 
6 in April, and No. 3 in May. The Hyde 
Park Church operates its regular pro- 
gram for eight months, using a different 
schedule for the summer. There is a 
conscious purpose to incorporate experi- 
ences which would normally come under 
sections 8 and 10, but in another church 
these might be developed to advantage 
making a ten months program under 
these categories. One may illustrate 
how these monthly themes have been 
worked out by reference to the topics 
for Sundays in October and December 
given below. The October program be- 
longs to the type of exepriences listed 
under No. 9. The studies in the Bible 
for October are chosen for several rea- 
sons, (1) the expectation of many peo- 
ple for Bible study in the Church School, 
(2) the desire to give a comprehensive 
picture of the Bible so that references 
might have a meaningful background, 
(3) the importance of this knowledge for 
a sense of the historical growth of re- 
ligious ideas and institutions. The De- 
‘tember theme, Category No. 2, fits in 
with the spirit of Christmas, and allows 
for special Christmas features. The par- 
ticular units chosen for the different de- 
partments are selected to give in the 
course of the years from Kindergarten 
to Seniors a wholesome variety of ex- 
periences under each religious category, 
allowing for a growing body of knowl- 
edge, a widening relationship to the 
world and the interests of life, and a 
deepening meaning for religion. It will 
be noted that in October there is a def- 
inite purpose to avoid repetition, and to 
adapt the lessons to the learning capac- 
ities of the children in the different de- 
partments. In December it will be rec- 
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ognized that studies in the area of So 
cial Sensitivity are organized about con- 
crete situations particularly meaningful 
for the respective age levels. Each year 
the references will be to other sample 
life situations. At all times some adjust- 
ment must be made to available mate- 
rials for teacher guidance, and possible 
pupil projects for a church school. 

The plan is for a three year cycle of 
programs in a departmental organiza- 
tion of Kindergarten (pre-school), Pri- 
mary (Grades 1-3), Juniors (Grades 4- 
6), High School (Grades 7-10), Seniors 
(Young People 16-20). The Adults do 
not follow this pattern but ultimately it 
is hoped classes may be arranged for 
parents, and teachers-in-training, along 
parallel lines. The list of general topics 
projected for the three years are as fol- 
lows: 





GENERAL TOPICS 
October 
1942 — The Bible’s contribution to our 
Religion 
1943 — People of the Bible everyone 
should know 
1944 — Bible events to be remembered 
November 
1942 — The spiritual possibilities in 
growing lives 
1943 — Experiences in which people 
find their best selves 
1944 — Resources equal to growing 
spiritual needs 
December 
1942 — Christian social sensitivity 
1943 — Knowing our neighbors in the 
Americas 
1944 — Establishing friendly relations 
throughout the world 


January 
1943 — Sacrificing for higher values 
1944 — Discrimination: unworthy liv- 


ing — worthy achievements — ideals 
1945 — The price of progress: vision 
and sacrifice 
February 
1943 — Responsibility in Christian liv- 
ing 
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1944 — The use of freedom 
1945 — Rules — codes — laws — 
Principles 
March 
1943 — The Christian quest 
1944 — Growth in religious ideas and 
practices 
1945 — The questers of the centuries 
April 
1943 — Cooperative fellowship — the 
Church 
1944 — Organizations which further 
Christian ideals 
1945 — The spirit of religious commun- 
ity grows 
May 
1943 — Appreciation of the universe 
1944 — Science and religion 
1945 — God and the universe 
Under each general topic aims are 
defined, and sub-topics with more spe- 
cific objectives are planned for each de- 
partment. How this gradation of themes 
for the. different departments is devel- 
oped is illustrated by reference to the 
programs planned for October 1942 and 
December 1942. 
OCTOBER 1942 
Church Theme for Month: The Bible’s 
Contribution to Our Religion 
Kindergarten 
The Bible in Pictures 
Looking at Bibles 
Pictures of Old Testament Life 
Pictures of New Testament Life 
Bibles are studied in all parts of the 
world 
Many books illustrate the Bible interests 
Primary 
Learning About Jesus 
Jesus: the baby, the boy and the man 
Jesus a friend of children 
Jesus’ attitude toward people others did 
not like 
Jesus and twelve friends 
Places Jesus lived and visited 
Juniors 
What's in the Bible 
The Bible is a library of sixty-six books 
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Stories, discussions, poetry, and letters 

Interesting people in the Bible 

Interesting events of Bible history 

Teachings that have been long remem- 
bered 


High School 

The Origin and Growth of the Bible 
Religion was lived before books were 

written about it 
How the Old Testament grew 
How the New Testament grew 
Different versions and translations 
English translations and versions 


Seniors 

Different Values in the Bible 

The Bible as literature 

The Bible as the Book of Life 

Biblical ideas of God and man 

The Bible’s value in the contemporary 
world 

Principles to guide us in reading the 
Bible 


DECEMBER 1942 


Church Theme for Month: Christian So- 
cial Sensitivity 
Kindergarten 
Living Happily With Other People 
It is good to have playmates 
Sometimes play is not happy 
Animals like kindly treatment 
Christmas Sunday — Choosing and giv- 
ing Christmas presents 
Thinking about grown-ups 
Primary 
Children Who Need Better Opportunities 
Both young and old work for us 
Stories of “Children of the Harvest” 
What Christian centers are doing for 
children 
Christmas Sunday — the spirit of good- 
will 
Two boys and their sisters 
Juniors 


China — “Bright Sky Tomorrow” 
A Chinese family in Nanking 1937 


The scattering of the family 
Finding friends in time of need 


Remembering Chinese friends at Christ- 
mas 
China has much to teach the world 


High School 


The Thrill of Seeing Others Make Good 

A thirteen-year old judge 

A German who is an honor to his na- 
tion 

From poverty to world fame 

Christmas — How Jesus made good 

A modern Hercules 


Seniors 


The Scape Goat 
The scape goat in history 
Victims of prejudice and persecution 
America’s sins 
Christmas — Hopeful trends in good- 

will 
The church’s -responsibility and oppor- 
tunity 

In the first year of the experiment text- 
books have been selected for each de- 
partment and topics have been somewhat 
controlled by available materials. Guide 
Sheets have been prepared for each 
teacher for every Sunday’s lesson, and 
for the departmental assembly. They 
are somewhat uniform in style but vary 
greatly in suggestions offered. The gen- 
eral plan is to lay the major responsibil- 
ity for presentation of basic ideas upon 
the leader of the assembly program, leav- 
ing class groups opportunities for dis- 
cussion of specific details and develop- 
ment of related projects. Worship pro- 
grams center in the topic of the day, and 
in some cases special forms are provided 
with hymns, prayers, and responsive 
readings. It is expected that units will 
be developed, with sufficient material to 
guide leaders and teachers, and with re- 
source materials for stories and differ- 
ent projects. As these units are multi- 
plied there should be electives for use in 
Daily Vacation Schools, Weekday 
Schools of Religion, and in church 
schools of varied kind, providing a flex- 
ible program to meet specific needs. Two 
abbreviated guide sheets are presented to 
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show how this material is being outlined. 
SENIORS 
THE SCAPE GOAT 


(Text: They Got the Blame, K. Gould, 

Association Press) 

General Aim: To develop understand- 
ing of reasons for prejudices and antip- 
athies. To stimulate an objective atti- 
tude in dealing with prejudices, and to 
arouse a kindlier and appreciative good- 
will toward all. 

December 6 — The Scape Goat in His- 
tory 

Aims: To recognize the long persistent 
tendency to blame others for trouble and 
to make others suffer as a consequence. 
To see how custom tends to preserve su- 
perstition and ideas of supernatural rem- 
edies. To review some of the persecu- 
tions in early history of Christianity. 

General Presentation: Show tenden- 
cies to blame others for trouble (text pp 
7-14.) Siow how in one era persecuted 
group may gradually gain controls and in 
the following era be persecutors. (see 
pp 15-23). Explain the attitude test to be 
given in the class period, and the purpose 
of giving it. It is to be reconsidered at 
the end of the unit. 


Class Activities: Let students fill out 
the attitude test provided in supplemen- 
tal materials. Look up the Biblical ref- 
erences to the scape goat. Select ques- 
tions from “Facts and Interpretation” 
(pp 55, 56) for immediate discussion, 
and assign others for members of class 
to investigate before the next lesson. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
CuurRCcH MEMBERSHIP 


(Text: Our Church, J. L. Lobinger, 
University of Chicago Press) 
General Aims: To help these young 

people face specific facts as to the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of church 
membership, and to stimulate definite 
commitment to church duties and activ- 
ities, 


April 4 — Privileges of Fellowship 


Aims: To show that in the long his- 
tory of the church a great company of 
outstanding people have sought the high- 
est way of life, and found fellowship in 
church groups. To recognize the force 
of the church today in many influences. 
To show the value of association with 
people of ideals, unselfish purposes, and 
sharing in important enterprises. 


General Presentation: Introduce the 
general theme of the Church for the 
month “Cooperative Fellowship”, indi- 
cating the area of study planned for this 
department. Get answers to these two 
questions : How did the Christian church 
begin? and Why do we have churches 
today? Summarize the story of our 
church’s heritage as given in chapters 
18-21. Recognize the fact that the his- 
tory of the church involves many mis- 
takes as well as accomplishments. 


Class Activities: Let the class discuss 
the common criticisms of churches. Let 
the group see that criticism of people 
outside the church has a different signi- 
ficance from those on the inside who are 
honestly trying to improve the work of 
the church. Why do the Chamber of 
Commerce and Real Estate people em- 
phasize the value of churches in a com- 
munity? What differences might one 
expect if there were no churches in this 
community? Take some statements of 
men like Grenfell, Einstein, Milliken, and 
others as to their estimate of the church. 
See if these young people agree or in 
what respects they disagree. See if the 
group will plan to attend the church serv- 
ice in preparation for the next lesson on 
Worship, Study, and Service. 


Several important curriculum factors 
have emerged as this experiment has de- 
veloped, each of which seems to have in- 
teresting possibilities. We trust that 
others may arise as it proceeds and many 
minds work cooperatively on the various 
phases of the programs. 
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1. On the last Sunday of each month 
the minister of the church preaches on 
the general theme for the following 
month, calling attention to the work of 
the church school, and helping to clarify 
the central religious concept for the 
month. The educational program of the 
church is kept in the forefront of the 
church’s interests, and the people are 
helped to articulate religion in functional 
terms. Homes know what is the general 
theme and are encouraged to make it 
significant relative to home adjustments. 
The front page of the church calendar 
on the first Sunday of each month car- 
ries an article on the theme for the month 
with the list of topics for each depart- 
ment. 

2. In the last week of each month the 
teachers of each department meet togeth- 
er to study the program for the following 
month. This is providing the best piece 
of leadership training that the church has 
yet been able to devise. The topics are 
concrete and vital enough to stimulate 
creative and cooperative thinking, and 
each time leaders and teachers go beyond 
the Guide Sheets and text in adapting the 
lesson to the needs of their groups. 

3. Religious concepts are expanding in 
meaning, and the possibilities of a reli- 
gious point of view in all phases of life 
are being clarified and motivated. The 
Bible is being appreciated as a great her- 
itage, and is a constant reference. The 
church and religious education are being 
seen in a new light, and are coming to 
have a more significant place in the total 
range of experiences of each age group. 

4. The varied topics are encouraging 
use of different methods, and are stim- 
ulating better participation of pupils. 
Departmental leaders are using consider- 
able initiative in planning for worship, 
in presenting facts, in use of visual and 
dramatic projects, and in dividing re- 
sponsibilities for significant contribu- 
tions to each program. 

5. The monthly topic system keeps a 
freshness in approach, and an occasion 


for more intensive work than when stud- 
ies are spread over a quarter, six months, 
or a year. There is no reason for the 
discussions becoming abstract and out of 
the area of vital experience for any age 
group. The whole series give opportu- 
nities for progressive, comprehensive, 
and vital learnings. 

6. This type of curriculum lends it- 
self to continual improvement of a 
church school program. It is flexible 
and any group may modify its particular 
program for a special need without los- 
ing touch with the general purposes of 
this Unified Curriculum. The units 
should be prepared in inexpensive forms 
and used with the available references 
of a church or public library. 

7. Inter-church cooperation is quite 
feasible on many phases of a program 
planned along these lines. Further spe- 
cial opportunities are presented to unify 
the growing experiences of young peo- 
ple as they occur in school, play, church, 
or other community relations. The func- 
tional description of religion invites con- 
tinual inter-play of different institutions 
for the benefit of the children and youth. 
Community celebrations may give em- 
phasis to spiritual values and goals with- 
out entering controversial and sectarian 
territory. 


The writer has no illusions as to the 
miraculous power of these proposals to 
change existing conditions in religious 
education, but he is no defeatist and re- 
fuses to accept the status quo. Most 
curriculum writers who have any liberal 
trend in theological or social outlook 
know the faults of even the best mate- 
rials, and will quickly point out the short- 
comings of this present experiment. If 
this experiment offers any suggestions 
for progressive development of church 
school curricula use them, but if not let 
the one who feels a need try something 
else. Important changes are being made 
in general educational curricula, and we 
may expect more improvements in reli- 
gious education. 











RELIGION OF OUR SOLDIERS 


A Comparison of the Religious Attitudes and Needs of Men 
in the First World War and the War Today 


Atva J. BRAsTED* 


HE WRITER has tried to live over 

again the days of the first World 
War. During that period he was sta- 
tioned in the Philippines, in the United 
States, and in France. He has reviewed 
copies of his monthly reports covering 
the first World War period. 

Again we see these men of 717. They 
arrive at camp in civilian clothes. In 
long processions they are on the way to 
be processed. All is new to them. They 
are not talking much, and are wondering 
what will happen next. Ina surprisingly 
short time they are in uniform and on 
the drill field. As they march they sing 
and there were many songs that every- 
body sang — “Over There”, “Keep The 
Home Fires Burning”, “There’s A Long, 
Long Trail”, “There are Smiles”, “Beau- 
tiful Katie” — and should someone start 
a hymn they sang that also with fervor. 

On the march they sang. In the Y 
hut and in the chaplain’s tent and out 
in the open they sang. Drill was often 
discontinued for singing. A cheerful 
spirit seemed to prevail — a song spirit 
which was felt in the religious services. 
Those who attended the Rodeheaver 
Song Services in the States and in 
France must have been impressed with 
the joyousness with which religious 
songs were sung by great audiences. 

As the writer recalls those days and 
compares them to the present, it is his 
opinion that the spirit of good cheer and 
song is not now so evident. It is more 
difficult to get large crowds to join in 
successful spontaneous community sing- 





*Former Chief of Chaplains USA, Now Post 
Chaplain, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 


ing. The religious attitude was more 
joyous during the first World War. 


Looking through my monthly reports 
of the first World War, I note the goodly 
attendance at weekly prayer meetings — 
meetings where men bore witness to the 
saving power of Christ, when they gave 
joyous testimony to the happiness that 
they had experienced since they turned 
away from habits of sin. As a result of 
one five-week-night evangelistic service 
early in 1917 the names of fifteen men 
are recorded as having experienced con- 
version. In general, it was easier to get 
results in the kind of evangelistic service 
where men publicly confess their sins 
and seek forgiveness and publicly accept 
Christ as their Teacher, Leader, Exam- 
ple and Savior. It was not so difficult 
then to get visible results in evangelism. 


These monthly reports of 25 years ago 
disclose a good attendance at the Sun- 
day morning men’s Bible Class. It was 
much easier to build up a large men’s 
Bible Class in the military service 20 and 
25 years ago than it is today. 


We still have meetings for testimony 
and prayer but it is far more difficult to 
assemble a large group of men for 
prayer or for Bible study today than it 
was 25 years ago. The churches gener- 
ally seem to be having a similar experi- 
ence. 


Attendance at the more formal Sun- 
day morning services in the States is 
doubtless larger now than during the first 
World War, due to the better facilities 
provided in the new Chapels. So far as 
the Protestant character-building Sun- 
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day evening or mid-week services are 
concerned, however, according to the 
writer’s experience and observation, the 
attendance was better during the first 
World War. These services were held 
in the Chaplain’s assembly tents and in 
great Y.M.C.A. huts and in the open 
when the weather permitted. They nor- 
mally included community singing, and 
were followed by free motion pictures. 
It is true that many came more for the 
pictures than for the religious service, 
but whatever their motives, they attended 
a religious song service and heard the 
Gospel read and preached. Invariably 
the men filled to capacity the tent or 
building where the service was held, and 
frequently there was not room for all 
who came. 

The writer recalls the large groups that 
were easily assembled simply by making 
an announcement. With the chaplain 
leading, these men marched to churches 
in the city a mile or more from where 
they were encamped. We recall the large 
audiences that gathered in the great Y. 
M.C.A. huts for religious services. In 
America and in France we heard some of 
the leading clergymen of America ad- 
dress vast audiences. The service men 
attended these meetings of their own 
free will and accord, without any spe- 
cial influence being brought to bear upon 
them. Today it is more difficult to as- 
semble a large audience for a religious 
service, even when a celebrity is the 
speaker. Today in army religious work 
it takes more strenuous cooperative ef- 
fort to get results in terms of numbers 
than it took twenty-five years ago. 


Some of the statements made above 
might leave the impression that service 
men of the first World War were more 
spiritually minded than the men of today. 
The writer does not desire to make 
that impression. Religious beliefs and 
emotions are not always expressed in 
the same way. One generation may 
be more emotional than another; one 
may be more given to philosophic and 


theological thinking. It is not suggested 
that with every person deep religious 
convictions and truly Christian rela- 
tionship with God and man find expres- 
sion in regular attendance at religious 
services or in giving verbal testimony 
or leading in spoken prayer. True 
prayer is always of the heart; it may be 
spoken or silent. Styles change in re- 
ligious observance, as in other things. 

From observation and conferences 
with enlisted men and officers, the writer 
is of the opinion that in the military 
services comparatively few will take is- 
sue with the statement that the only hope 
of men and nations is the way of Christ. 

The writer has been deeply impressed 
with the willing cooperation that unit 
commanders have given the chaplains in 
their character-building religious work. 
It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
among us that religion is a highly desir- 
able and even an essential factor in the 
training of service men. If regulations 
and the training schedule would permit, 
many unit commanders would insist that 
their men (those not objecting) attend 
religious services regularly according to 
their faith. 

During the last World War the atti- 
tude of service men toward religion, so 
far as my observation is concerned, was 
by no means antagonistic. The fact that 
one did not belong to a church was no 
evidence that he was an agnostic or an 
atheist, and it is not now. Feigned un- 
belief was often expressed, as it is now, 
in barracks, service clubs and elsewhere 
by people who desired to draw attention 
to themselves, or to annoy ardent de- 
fenders of the faith. There was cer- 
tainly no evidence, however, than any 
considerable number of men had lost 
faith or were greatly disturbed by doubt. 
Many who had drifted away from the 
church returned to civil life seeking a 
closer fellowship with God and His peo- 
ple. It is so today. 

War makes for thoughtfulness. Com- 
ing face to face with death, or the strong 
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possibility of it, makes most men more 
sober-minded and thoughtful. A friend 
who was in the last war, and is now a 
religious worker, (on the invitation of 
the chaplains, he is devoting full time 
to the camps of this vicinity) said to 
me this evening that war ages men. Do- 
ing a great deal of automobile driving, 
he makes it a practice to give service men 
a lift on the road. In the camps and on 
the road he has talked with a great many 
about religion. It is his impression that 
in this war, as in the last, young men 
serving with the colors develop more 
quickly and think in advance of their 
years — their thoughts about religion are 
mature and sound. I think my friend 
is right. My experience corroborates his. 
War makes men more serious minded 
and more appreciative of religious helps. 
Reports from the fronts make it very 
clear that men there tend to look to God 
as their great helper. A Navy chaplain 
says that unnumbered hundreds of serv- 
ice men have been requesting the ordi- 
nances of the church — baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. There is no truer state- 
ment than that “There are no atheists in 
fox holes.” There are no atheists when 
men are face to face with death. 

In a little booklet just off the press, 
For Victorious Living, (published by 
“The World’s Christian Endeavor Un- 
ion”, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston) I give 
the following illustration of this point: 

“In August of 1917, on the way to the 
States and France, our transport, the 
Thomas, had just weathered one of the 
most severe typhoons that ever swept the 
China Sea. We had lost many life boats. 
Our wireless had been destroyed. Many 
had been severely injured. Two had 
been washed overboard. 


“After an almost miraculous escape 
from a coral reef, which punctured the 
first bottom of the battered ship, we 
drifted some seven hours until daylight. 
Then we saw that small islands with for- 
midable shores of rock were all about 
us. On a Monday morning, after sev- 


enty-two hours in the storm, the wind 
subsided ; and in the afternoon we again 
saw the sun. 

“During the storm, when rescue 
seemed hopeless, everyone prayed. 

“Some prayed verbally on their knees, 
others standing. Others prayed mentally. 
But all prayed from their hearts for de- 
liverance from a merciless sea. 

“That Monday evening the sky was 
cloudless and the moon seemed to be a 
near neighbor. What a beautiful eve- 
ning! How calm and restful, after sev- 
enty-two hours of storm! 

“So that all might attend, we held 
three great prayer meetings, and every- 
one aboard was present. More than two 
thousand persons gathered for prayer 
that evening, to thank God for deliver- 
ance from death at sea. 

“How many would have been present 
had it not been for the storm?” 

In the first World War, in this, and 
invariably when men are face to face 
with death they look Godward — the 
help of religion is sought. 


I would say that there may be this dif- 


ference in the attitude of the men of the 
last war and this one so far as the organ- 
ized church and dogmatic theology are 
concerned. A larger percentage of the 
service men today may sustain a ques- 
tioning and critical attitude toward 
churches, but not toward religion. Men 
who are not church members may se- 
verely criticize a church, but they exalt 
Christ. 

I do not think our service men of this 
war are less religious than those of the 
first World War. Possibly there is 
among them more of true religion per 
capita today — more of genuine Chris- 
tian faith and love — than was extant 
among the veterans of the first World 
War. 

Their outward expression may be dif- 
ferent. Men may be less given to the 
vocal expression of religion today. They 
may not attend formal services of wor- 
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ship in as great numbers (speaking of 
those belonging to the Protestant faith 
or preferring it), but deep in their minds 
and hearts they believe. Many a man 
who seldom attends the religious service 
may have an unwritten creed deep in 
spiritual significance and a soul dynamic 
of great spiritual power. 

At our station out of some 4000 young 
officers it was found that fewer than one 
per cent (eight tenths to be exact) were 
listed as having no church preference for 
either the Jewish, the Catholic or the 
Protestant faith. In two representative 
companies of O.C.S. (Officer Candidate 
School), 69 per cent expressed a prefer- 
ence for the Protestant faith, 23 per cent 
for the Catholic and 7 per cent for the 
Jewish. 

From a poll which has been conducted, 
it was found that 63 per cent of the offi- 
cer candidates attend the service of their 
choice either regularly or occasionally. 

An attempt was made to contact young 
officers on the drill field, in their quar- 
ters, in the Post Exchange, as well as in 
the Chapel. Various questions regard- 
ing their attitudes toward religion and 
their philosophy of life were asked. Only 
a scattered few cared to identify them- 
selves as adhering to no religion. 

We found that the young officer has 
a religion that is distinctive. He is not 
much concerned with non-essentials. He 
wants a religion that helps to solve his 
problems, a religion for every day life 
that supplies his spiritual needs, that is 
of the heart, dynamic, powerful to di- 
rect his will, his thoughts and his deeds. 

These days of war are making us all 
more serious minded. The men of our 
defense forces are more God-conscious 
than they have ever been before, more 
conscious of the fact that “I need Thee 
every hour!” 

Wherever there is a chaplain who is 
sensible, understanding, and tactful, who 
is on the job effectively seven days a 
a week and has a passion for service and 
souls, officers and enlisted men generally 


give him excellent cooperation, for they 
believe in him and the cause he repre- 
sents. On the other hand, bigotry and 
intolerance, unchristian attitudes and 
practices on the part of religious work- 
ers, engender pronounced and unani- 
mous condemnation by service men. But 
toward those who exemplify the Chris- 
tian attitude and do the works of love, 
the Christian attitude is sustained. 


The writer just had a conference with 
a service man who is very active and 
successful in promoting entertainments 
at this station. The gist of his remarks 
is this: “Before I entered the service, 
first in the C.C.C. and later in the army, 
I was prejudiced against the churches. 
I lived in a big city where miserable 
tenements were owned and operated to 
considerable extent by people who belong 
to churches and synagogues. They 
charged high rentals and seemed to be 
interested not in the occupants but in 
the money that could be extracted from 
them. While I came from a religious 
family, my brother and grandfather be- 
ing ministers, the hypocrisy of the 
church loomed large and obscured all 
that was good. Of course, I was then 
immature and short sighted. That which 
helped most to set me right in my esti- 
mation of church members and churches 
was the close association with army chap- 
lains who unselfishly were doing all they 
could to make the lives of others more 
cheerful and more happy. This associa- 
tion with army chaplains who are toler- 
ant and who promote the cause of broth- 
erhood, which to me is the heart of re- 
ligion, has changed my attitude of hos- 
tility toward the churches and religion 
to that of good will and faith.” 


The experience of this young man is 
that of many who, serving with our de- 
fense forces, have learned that Catholics, 
Jews, and members of all Protestant 
Churches can live peacefully together, 
and work together harmoniously that 
they may advance the common objective 
of righteous character. 
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There are officers and enlisted men 
who have had doubts regarding the val- 
ue of the religion that had been pre- 
sented to them before entering the serv- 
ice. But after observing the character- 
building religious work of service chap- 
lains they have become impressed with 
the fact that religion is something more 
than mental acquiescence to a church 
creed, something more than a series of 
prohibitions, something more than be- 
longing to a church or going to church 
and saying a prayer. When they became 
impressed with the fact that religion in- 
cludes in its program all agencies that 
minister to the whole man, physical, 
mental and social, as well as spiritual, all 
agencies that contribute to the more 
abundant life, their attitude toward it 
became that of appreciation and coop- 
eration. The successful chaplain demon- 
strates by his character and works that 
to be truly religious one must do what he 
can to help men substitute worthy ob- 
jectives for those that are to be despised, 
helpful thoughts and deeds for those 
that degrade, helpful associations for 
those that lead to ruin, helpful enter- 
tainments for those that suggest evil. 

By their fruits ye shall know them; 
and when men see chaplains and their 
helpers doing the works that help to 
build the sort of character which makes 
better citizens, better Christians and bet- 
ter soldiers, they are convinced that their 
religion is something that should be em- 
braced and advanced among men. 

Very frequently I meet comrades in 
the service who seldom attended reli- 
gious services in civil life, but do attend 
the Sunday night or mid-week services 
on the post. These include prayer, Scrip- 
ture reading, singing of hymns and a 
spiritual message, and are followed by 
features of good clean entertainment, 
perhaps an educational picture followed 
by a comedy and the singing of popular 
songs. 


Obviously, the techniques of success- 
ful chaplains, those who promote a full 


character building program (not neglect- 
ing the evangelistic) win the good will, 
confidence and support even of those 
who for various reasons, good or bad, 
have adversely criticised the churches. 
Having witnessed the moral and reli- 
gious work of scores of chaplains in this 
war it is the opinion of the writer that 
hundreds of thousands of enlisted men 
and officers will return to civil life with 
a more friendly and more cooperative 
attitude toward religion and toward the 
churches. 

Statistics are only suggestive, of 
course, but the following items from the 
report of the Chief of Chaplains for the 
one month of July (1942) suggest the 
attitude of our fighting forces toward re- 
ligion. 

“Chaplains’ reports show that 52,578 
church services were held for United 
States Army troops throughout the world 
during July, 1942, with a total attend- 
ance of 2,667,793, the War Department 
announced today (Nov. 7, 1942). The 
average number of men attending each 
service was 50.57. 

“There are still 211 reports which have 
not yet reached the Office, Chief of 
Chaplains, and no statistical compensa- 
tions have been made for these. 


“When the soldier could not come to 
church the church came to him wher- 
ever he was — on the march, in camp, 
or at an isolated gun position. Chaplains 
have become accustomed to covering 
hundreds of miles of territory in jeeps 
or station wagons to bring church serv- 
ices to the soldiers. In the last year out- 
door worship has become a regular oc- 
currence. 


“Sacraments were administered on 
34,523 occasions during July with 321,- 
759 participants. A total of 316,103 pas- 
toral and community activities were re- 
corded at which 3,892,798 people were 
present. 


“Chaplains made 40,690 hospital and 
guardhouse visits during the month. 
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“In addition Chaplains solemnized 3,- 
221 marriages, officiated at 650 baptisms, 
heard 5,359 professions of religion, in- 
cluding adult baptism, and distributed 
95,082 testaments and Bibles.” 

Men in the Army are just men, though 
they are living in a little different envi- 
ronment. Their spiritual needs are what 
they have always been. The writer re- 
calls the old analogy between physical 
and spiritual needs. The body needs 
various kinds of foods — starch, fat, 
proteins, minerals . . . . Some needs are 
constant through the years. Children 
need milk today as they have always 
needed it. Man needs the same elements 
of nourishment, the same vitamins, to- 
day that were needed in the distant past ; 
and he needs a well balanced diet. 

In the spiritual world there are needs 
which are constant. Men always need 
God; and God is the same yesterday, 
today and forever, for Truth is eternal. 
Governments change, nations rise and 
fall; one invention is supplanted by an- 
other; one generation is succeeded by 
another. “The grass withereth, the flow- 
er fadeth but the Word of the Lord abid- 
eth forever.” There is always the cry- 
ing need for repentance, for forgiveness, 
for an abiding faith in God, for loyalty, 
for heroic unselfishness, for the loving 
attitude, for Christ mastering the soul. 
The spiritual needs of men during the 
first World War are the spiritual needs 
of today. 

It is true, however, that an individual 
or a generation may not be receiving 
a well-balanced spiritual diet. Faith 
may be stressed and works largely omit- 
ted. Love may be preached to the ex- 
clusion of justice. Kindness and gen- 
erosity may be carried to such an absurd 
extreme that the giver becomes penni- 
less. Forgiveness and mercy may be so 
exalted that hardened criminals are par- 
doned and the right of way given to 
gangsters. Head religion without heart 
is as deformed as heart religion without 
good sense. The spiritual man of the 


first World War and of this one needs 
a well balanced spiritual diet. Our serv- 
ice men need the full Gospel, and they 
need fully qualified spiritual helpers. 


For one generation, preaching and 
teaching, Bible reading and praying 
within the sanctuary may get results in 
leading souls to the way of Christ; but 
today, as during the first World War, the 
most effective preaching is done through 
ministry to the individual, personal con- 
tacts, conversation and prayer, living the 
Gospel on the athletic field, in the recre- 
ation hall, in the hospital, in the train- 
ing camps, at the front and everywhere. 
Chaplains who feed souls and accom- 
plish most in building Christian charac- 
ter are those who give themselves most 
unselfishly to service. And the best chap- 
lains are real men. The following item, 
reported from a distant outpost through 
The Associated Press touches on the 


-point: “Soldiers at this post walk and 


talk a little more carefully now around 
the chaplain. They’re not just sure what 
his background might be. A ship docked 
here needed an emergency longshore 
crew. Soldiers stepped forward for most 
of the jobs, but Chaplain Joseph M. 
Applegate, once pastor of the Figueroa 
Boulevard Christian Church in Los An- 
geles, grabbed the winch driver’s seat. 


“He moved the cargo, too, without 
dropping a slingload. The secret, he ad- 
mitted, was learned when he was busy 
working his way through the University 
of Oregon several years ago and did a 
little longshoring on the side to help pay 
expenses.” Let the chaplain help when 
and where he can in every good work as 
time and opportunity permit. Thus he 
wins good will and cooperation. 


Let it be said emphatically that serv- 
ice men need the spiritual chaplain who 
is possessed with an all absorbing reli- 
gious passion. They need the simple 
Gospel preached effectively — and also 
lived by those who preach it. 


Service men need, too, the hour of 
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prayer. They need to be banded togeth- 
er, organized for prayer, Bible study, 
evangelistic work and other Christian 
service. They need the religious organ- 
ization that provides a well rounded 
Christian character building program 
such as our army Christian Endeavor 
units provide. 


Besides the religious services, three 
special techniques in religious work may 
be mentioned : 


A member of our Christian Endeavor 
Clean and Reverent Speech committee 
is a professional cartoonist. Recently he 
has produced a great many cartoons that 
the writer is using in religious work. 
One has not only been posted every- 
where on bulletin boards at this station 
but has also been used in the Christian 
Endeavor World and other publications. 
It depicts a soldier dropping an imp la- 
belled “Army Profanity” into the garbage 
can where he belongs. Requests have 
come from chaplains and line officers in 
other camps for copies. Today’s mail 
included a letter from a distant camp 
requesting permission to reproduce this 
cartoon for wide distribution. It con- 
veys a message that is sorely needed. 


More Gospel preaching from the 
screen is needed. This Christmas season 
in our Christmas services we showed the 
sound movie “Scrooge” from Dickens’ 
The Christmas Carol. It was shown ten 
times to different audiences. An entire 
regiment saw it at one showing. This 


picture graphically illustrates the trans- 
formation that may be wrought in the 
life of a sinner when he repents and 
the spirit of Christ is given the supreme 
place. Large audiences saw this picture 
and were deeply impressed. More sound 
religious pictures are needed in our serv- 
ices. We have plenty of films of the 
usual run. 


A rebirth of community religious sing- 
ing is needed. We should have more 
professional Gospel song leaders visiting 
our camps — song leaders who can stir 
up the song spirit, who can impress in- 
delibly upon minds and hearts both the 
immortal hymns and the catchy verses 
and tunes of meritorious Christian songs. 
Homer Rodeheaver who recently con- 
ducted a series of Gospel song services 
at this station illustrates the type of song 
leader that the writer commends most 
heartily. 


Our service men need the Word of 
God — never have so many Testaments 
and religious helps been provided. They 
need our prayers. They need words of 
good cheer from home — not the letters 
that break morale (and many of this kind 
are received) but letters and messages 
that cheer the spirit and feed the soul. 
Our service men need every encourage- 
ment and help from chaplains, churches 
and from home that they may put on 
the whole armor of God and acquit them- 
selves not only as good soldiers of coun- 
try, but as good soldiers of Christ. 
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BorNSTEIN, JOSEPH AND Miton, PAUut, 
Action Against the Enemys Mind. 
This Psychological War. Bobbs-Mer- 
ril, 300 pages, $2.50. 


The present world war is unique in 
respect to the part played in it by the 
use of psychology and psychiatry. The 
average person is not prepared to ap- 
preciate the imponderables of that kind 
of warfare, much less to protect him- 
self against it. 


Messrs. Bornstein and Milton expose 
the devices, stratagems and tricks of the 
Axis powers, as well as indicate the 
measures taken by this country in 
counteracting the insidious efforts of the 
enemy and undermining the moral of his 
home fronts. 


There are many exciting pages in the 
book. It is not, however, to be read as 
a mere detective story or a spy-and- 
counter-spy thriller. There is informa- 
tion of practical value to be pondered — 
about the employment of Japanese agents 
in congested Negro districts, for ex- 
ample, the spread of anti-Semitic lies 
and libels, the raising of false and dis- 
honest issues, the organization of pseudo- 
pacifist and pseudo-religious societies, 
etc. The dismal fact is that many Amer- 
icans have done Axis work without sus- 
pecting it. 


The authors insist on the need of 
passionate loyalty to our humane ideals, 
on enthusiasm at least equal to the fan- 
aticism of the Nazis. We need de- 
termined measures against the enemies 
at home as well as guns and planes 
against the enemies abroad. 


Victor S. Yarros. 


Bower, WituiaM C., Christ and Chris- 
tian Education. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
128 pages, $1.00. 

Four lectures which were delivered at 
Drake University in 1942, and again at 
the University of Chicago in connection 
with the Pastor’s Institute, are here 
made available to pastors, teachers and 
Christian laymen. These lectures in many 
ways summarize the scholarship and in- 
sights of Protestantism in the twentieth 
century. 

Dr. Bower traces the continuity and 
change in Christian education from the 
experience and teachings of Jesus down 
through the centuries until our day. He 
explains how many of the profound in- 
sights of Jesus were neglected by teach- 
ers in the Middle Ages, and how even 
today Christian education is jeopardized 
by outworn traditions and superimposed 
theologies. Christian education, to Dr. 
Bower, consists of thinking through 
present life situations and arriving at de- 
cisions and commitments which have 
Christian quality. 

He would unfreeze the eternal values 
locked in the Bible and release them for 
present human needs. This functional 
use of the Bible would give us a library 
of living literature rather than a book of 
regulations and magic. 

The problem of uniting religious ed- 
ucation with public education is dis- 
cussed with deep insights. A community 
approach is suggested as offering the 
best clues to an experimental solution. 
Here we reach the mature convictions of 
one of our best contemporaneous teach- 
ers. 

The brevity of the book is its chief 
weakness. 


L. L. Leftwich. 
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Fospick, Harry Emerson, On Being A 
Real Person. Harper, 295 pages, $2.50. 


This latest book from the pen of Dr. 
Fosdick is based on the conviction that 
there are things an individual can do 
about the kind of person he is to be- 
come. Although he must learn the art 
of self-acceptance, he need not forever 
repeat the contemporary nautical refrain, 
“IT am what I am, and that’s all that 
I am.” 


It is true that heredity and environ- 
ment furnish certain basic materials with 
which each individual must work. They 
also define limits within which one must 
act, but they are not the sole factors that 
determine what one is to become. A 
man’s personal response to what happens 
to him will have much to do with the 
kind of person he becomes. 


The world is full of frustrated, dis- 
integrated, inhibited, unhappy people. 
They are not living up to their possi- 
bilities as human beings. Dogged by 
fears, by feelings of inadequacy, by 
despondency, by anxiety, by jealousy 
and hypersensitiveness, they are pre- 
vented from achieving the inner unity 
and direction that are the marks of a 
real person. 


People are more or less conscious of 
these enemies that threaten to frustrate 
them in their desire to become real per- 
sons. Dr. Fosdick, after many years of 
wide reading and successful personzi 
counseling, is able to identify and vivid- 
ly to illustrate the obstacles to whole- 
some personal development, and to sug- 
gest ways in which they can be met and 
overcome. 


Every individual has certain emotion- 
al drives that are native to his constitu- 
tion. Some of these drives are: fear- 
fulness, curiosity, self-assertiveness, self- 
abasement, sexual desire, gregariousness, 
acquisitiveness, and pugnacity. Some- 
thing must be done about them. None 
of them is a vice in itself, according to 
Hadfield. Vices are only perverted vir- 
tues. When fear becomes cowardice, 
when sexual desire becomes lust, when 
acquisitiveness becames miserliness, each 
of them is a perverted virtue -— a “per- 


vertue,” if one were to coin a word. 
Personal assets can actually become li- 
abilities. 

But the opposite is also true. Appar- 
ent liabilities can be turned into assets 
when one accepts responsibility for be- 
coming a real person. Physical handi- 
caps, feelings of inferiority, untoward 
circumstances, grief and disappointment 
can become driving forces for men who 


_ determine to tackle themselves. Even 


unpromising material can be used to 
build a personality. 


Crisp sentences give some clue con- 
cerning the help that is here offered to 
people who are fighting the enemies 
that beset them. Are you worried? “It 
is commonly true that those who worry 
most have the least to worry about.” 
Are you self-centered? “At very best, 
a person wrapped up in himself makes 
a small package.” Do you fear criti- 
cism? “The normal person comes much 
nearer taking criticism for granted and 
regarding appreciation as velvet.” Are 
you tormented by inner conflicts? ‘The 
unity of life consists not in the resolu- 
tion end ending of all conflict, but in the 
toleration of certain inevitable conflicts 
under the dominance of a controlling 
purpose.” 


Members of a generation that feels 
itself caught “in the fell clutch of cir- 
cumstance” will find here both a war- 
rant for accepting responsibility for 
what they are to become, and a clearer 
insight into the fact that there are re- 
sources outside ourselves with which we 
can cooperate and which work through 
us. 


This “story of what one minister has 
found out about people’s ‘insides’ and 
what can be done about them,” should 
have a wide appeal, since each person 
will find himself described on many of 
its pages. 


This book was not written as a guide 
for personal counselors. It is centered 
not on the counselor but upon the people 
consulting him. As such, however, it 
holds much light for both the counselor 
and the one needing counseling. It is 
replete with quotations from many lit- 
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erary sources. By an interesting device 
all sources are identified without inject- 
ing impedimenta into the body of the 
book. 

Rolland W. Schloerb. 
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FREEHOF, SOLOMN B., The Small Sanc- 
tuary. Riverdale Press, Cincinnati, 
302 pages, $2.00. 


As indicated in the sub-title, Judaism 
in the Prayerbook, Dr. Freehof has in- 
terpreted the Jewish Prayerbook; but 
beyond that he has given us a clear, fresh 
approach to the whole subject of wor- 
ship in Judaism. Written for the aver- 
age Christian reader, in a most interest- 
ing style, this book is destined to foster 
a new sense of community between 
Christians and Jews. 


Because the Prayerbook, unlike the 
Bible or the Talmud, has been constantly 
changed to fit the needs and moods of 
the people of Israel, and has been read 
daily by every Jew, “it has become a 
valuable source for the study of Judaism 
as a living faith” (page 15). Dr. Free- 
hof insists that “the very existence of a 
a special prayer-literature in the form 
of a Prayerbook intended for use by the 
average man was a new development 
in the history of religion” (page 12). 
He also points out many other “original” 
elements in Judaism — such as _ the 
spirit of democracy in religion, the prac- 
tice of regular Scripture reading, and 
the concept of an ethical, universal, and 
spiritual God — admitting, however, that 
these elements had existed in embryo 
in many ancient religions. 


Similarly, Judaism gave much to the 
worship experience of Christianity. “It 
is not unlikely that the real power of 
Christianity to survive those early perse- 
cutions was based upon the mode of 
worship which it learned in Palestine” 
(page 24). If the author seems to imply 
that the only contributions of value to 
Christianity came from Judaism, it is 
no doubt because they are the only ones 
he mentions. 


David E. Witheridge. 


GaRNETT, A. CAMPBELL, A Realistic 
Philosophy of Religion. Willett and 
Clarke, 321 pages, $2.50. 


“Progress of religion is made through 
the work of the prophet who is moved 
by moral conviction.” “Often they strug- 
gled against bonds which had held the 
people bound for generations and the 
psychological strain had been enormous.” 
(pages 91-95). A long series of such 
insights light the paths to a realistic phi- 
losophy of religion in this charming text. 


The history of thought, including evo- 
lution, the personality principle, behavior 
patterns and other current concepts make 
these chapters as good reading for the 
young scientist as for the systematic 
theologian. Religious universality runs 
like a purple thread through Garnett’s 
studies and when he finds in the very 
nature of the self both a will to the good 
in man and an altruism higher than the 
ego or fear of self, one feels that not 
only has the problem of evil met its 
master, but the idea of social solidarity 
under belief in God is stated in a lan- 
guage which the budding philosopher, 
the young artist and the literary skeptic 
will understand. 


His handling of the nature of man is 
convincing. Taking one concept of the 
universe after another — mechanist, 
physicalist, activist, etc. — he comes fi- 
nally to the statement: “It is not the ego 
that we should expect to survive, but the 
higher personality realized and developed 
through the conscious expression of the 
disinterested will.” (page 243). He ob- 
serves that “we have taken the facts and 
well-established theories of all the 
sciences at their face value”. “Our in- 
quiry has proceeded on purely empirical 
lines.” He has sought to explain the in- 
terconnection of mental and physical 
phenomena with a minimum of hypoth- 
eses. “Nevertheless,” says Garnett, “it 
is not on this sort of empirical arguments 
from science that the religious faith in 
immortality really rests; but on an inner 
moral conviction that faith is implied in 
the goodness and power of God.” (page 
239). 

Thus, though liberal, psychologically 
cautious, and generous toward every 
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non-theist, he climbs steadily toward two 
crowning chapters on the Nature of 
God. Here again he uses the court- 
room style, bringing before us the evi- 
dence from a sense of value and a sense 
of obligation. ‘What we know is that 
our world manifests in us constructive 
acts of will, responsive to the values the 
world presents to experience and di- 
rected toward the realization of value be- 
yond our experience”. (page 290}. Also, 
we realize that “our personalities are 
rooted, therefore, not in the physical 
structure of the world, but in its volition- 
al structure and His will (God’s) is the 
ultimate determinant of the system of 
our values.” Freedom of man and the 
relation of God to the physical world are 
treated. God finite or infinite has at- 
tention and the essential ideal as well as 
those faithful norms transcendence and 
immanence are not neglected. Here is a 
book to serve every liberal, whether stu- 
dent, teacher or preacher. 


Edward W. Blakeman. 
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GILMORE, ALBERT FIELD, The Christ at 
the Peace Table. Prentice-Hall, 264 
pages, $2.75. 


MititspaucH, ArTHUR C., Peace Plans 
and American Choices. Brookings In- 
stitution, 107 pages. 


These two volumes are contributions 
to the post-war world. The Christ at the 
Peace Table is by a Christian Science 
author, editor, and lecturer. The back- 
ground of Christian Science theology is 
clearly evident early in the volume. The 
idealism of the work is beautiful, sin- 
cere and hopeful. Part I deals with 
Christian ideals and principles. Much 
attention is given to the Beatitudes and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Part II emphasizes 
the application of Christian principles to 
concrete human relations. All will agree 
with the author that if the principles of 
Jesus prevailed at the peace table greater 
justice would inhere in the world, and 
the number of wars would be greatly 
reduced, if not entirely eliminated. While 
we wish to be optimistic, we fear that 
the ideal presented by the author is an 
irridescent dream. Nevertheless, this 
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volume will serve the purpose of encour- 
aging Christians to work for their ob- 
jectives. 


The second volume under review is by 
a political scientist. It is intensely ob- 
jective in character. This book offers 
concise statements of the various peace 
plans, giving the arguments for and 
against the plans. These propositions 
are American, British, and others. The 
volume is unique in organization, giving 
first the outline of a peace plan, the ar- 
guments of its proponents and defenders 
and the attacks of the opponents. The 
author is virtually a compiler and seeks 
to avoid expressing his own viewpoint. 
His contribution is that he calls attention 
to the fact that no plan contains all the 
good points and no plan lacks entirely in 
some good features. The author believes 
that the successful peace plan will be a 
composite of the many plans now 
offered to the public. He does not ven- 
ture to predict the enthusiastic adoption 
of enduring peace plans. 


Both volumes will serve a good pur- 
pose. The first will keep alive our ideal- 
ism. The second will keep our feet on 
the ground. 


Paul H. Heisey. 
xe Se 


GLEASON, GEORGE, Church Group Ac- 
tivities for Young Married People. 
(Revised). Association Press, 142 
pages, $1.00. 


Until recently, young married people 
have been a great “neglected area in 
American church life’. The survey 
which forms the basis of this study was 
one of the earliest in this field, having 
been conducted in 1935 among Protes- 
tant churches in Southern California. 
That the author has made a distinct 
contribution is evident from the fact that 
the book, first published in 1937, now 
appears in its third edition, revised. 


Perhaps the most significant emphasis 
of this study is upon the importance of 
“fellowship groups” in work not only 
with young adults, but with all age 
groups in the church. “It suggests that 
the emphasis in adult religious educa- 
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tion upon non-permanent or periodic in- 
terest groupings should be changed to 
the promotion of more permanent fel- 
lowship groups, with an occasional tem- 
porary re-grouping for specialized 
studies” (page 136). 


In a new chapter, Dr. Gleason dis- 
cusses ten human needs that the church 
should help to meet: (1) security in 
obtaining food, clothing and shelter, and 
in avoiding pain; (2) friendship and 
fellowship; (3) activity and rest; (4) 
recognition and praise; (5) thrills and 
adventure; (6) sex expression; (7) cul- 
tural growth; (8) freedom; (9) oppor- 
tunity to serve; and (10) a feeling of 
at-one-ness with the forces of the uni- 
verse. He recognizes, of course, that 
the actual responsibility of the church 
should be determined with due regard 
to the adequacy with which any par- 
ticular need is met by other community 
agencies, and to the relative importance 
of the various needs. 

David E. Witheridge. 
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Harpie, CHartes D., Truth and Fallacy 
in Educational Theory. Cambridge 
University Press, 150 pages, $2.00. 


In this compact work, the author at- 
tempts to state clearly three of the im- 
portant theories of education, with a 
view to removing ambiguities, inconsis- 
tencies and fallacies from them. 


All “nature” theories seem to him to 
leave the educative process too unguided, 
and to allow too little place for knowl- 
edge already won in the onward move- 
ment of the race. He is more sympa- 
thetic with the view of Herbart, whose 
theory of education sought the develop- 
ment of character through the means of 
instruction. Here interest is not a means 
to the end of securing knowledge of the 
different school subjects, but the dif- 
ferent school subjects are means to the 
end of securing interest. 


Dewey’s pragmatism and the project 
method are vigorously criticized, for 
education built upon a child’s present in- 
terests does not sufficiently awaken new 
interests, nor does it provide drill in 


skills that will be needed to cope with 
future problems. 


In a longer chapter on the basis of 
any educational theory, he examines four 
concepts that are basic in definitions of 
education: (1) the original nature of 
man; (2) the production of changes in 
behaviour as, for example, the forma- 
tion of habits; (3) the environment; 
(4) the idea of value. The differences 
between theories lie in varying inter- 
pretations of each or all of these basic 
concepts. 

Especially important is the teacher’s 
idea of value. Hardie rejects what he 
calls “a religious theory of education” 
which sees the idea of the good in the 
fulfillment of a divinely appointed des- 
tiny for man. For him the earth and 
the appearance of life upon it are the 
results of a cosmic accident. He there- 
fore holds a “subjective” theory of val- 
ue, which finds no objective ground for 
asserting that one thing is good and an- 
other evil. A value judgment uses lan- 
guage emotively rather than scientifically 
— it describes the feeling of an in- 
dividual or a group about something, 
and it seeks to persuade others to share 
that feeling. 


A final chapter is devoted to the theory 
of educational measurement. While this 
book is not easy reading, it compels the 
reader to face some of the persistent 
problems in educational theory in lan- 
guage that is clear and concise. 

Rolland W. Schloerb. 
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LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott, The 
Great Century, (1800 - 1914) in the 
Americas, Australia and Africa. Vol- 
ume V of A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity. Harper, 526 pages, 
$4.00. 

So great was the spread of Christian- 
ity in the 19th century that even a very 
condensed account of it is to occupy 
three large volumes in the author’s mon- 
umental history of Christian expansion, 
almost fifteen hundred pages. Volume 
IV dealt with 19th century Europe and 
America, this volume with the same 
period in the Americas (except the 
United States) Australasia, and Africa 
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south of the Sahara. Volume VI will 
deal with Christianity in Asia during the 
same period. Three volumes had suf- 
ficed to tell the story of the first eighteen 
centuries ! 

The publication of each successive 
volume has brought forth expressions of 
high praise for the author, the vastness 
of his erudition and industry, the pains- 
taking care which he has taken at every 
point to document his statements, and 
for the greatness of the task to which 
he has set himself. 

Because of the immense scope of the 
subject treated in this volume it seems 
even more condensed than the others. 
However, in his summaries at the end 
of each chapter and in the final summary 
chapter, the author succeeds in making 
one see the unity underlying all the de- 
tail. These summaries redeem the book 
and give it greater value for the general 
reader. Indeed, it would be a mistake to 
expect the general reader to read it from 
cover to cover. This is essentially a 
reference set, invaluable for its bibliog- 
raphies pointing to sources to which the 
student may go who wants to pursue 
in detail any special aspects of the total 
field covered. 

Those who already have the first four 
volumes will want to add this and the 
subsequent one to their shelves. 

Charles S. Braden. 
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LIMBERT, PAUL, Editor, Jn Wartime and 
After. Association Press, 199 pages, 
$2.00. 

This is a summary of the proceedings 
of the forty-eighth conference of the 
Association of Secretaries of the YM 
CA’s of North America. It is an impor- 
tant volume for the general world of 
Christian education in that it reveals the 
growth professionally of a group of 
men and women who are dedicated to 
the purpose of making Christianity real 
in daily life. 

Of special interest to non- YMCA peo- 
ple is Part I, “Social Forces and 
Trends.” This section of the book is 
divided into three parts ; one on the chal- 
lenge of these days, one on post-war 
planning, and one on how the war ex- 
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perience is affecting American life. This 
last topic will prove valuable to religious 
educators and ministers because it re- 
lates the impressions of YMCA secre- 
taries as they deal with problems of 
democracy, youth, economic relation- 
ships, religion, and the post-war world. 
It gives a good summary of current at- 
titudes toward these important areas of 
experience. 


The wide-awake leader will want this 
book if for no other reason than to be- 
come better acquainted with a dynamic, 
functioning agency that can and will 
supplement his own efforts in the fields 
of religious education. 


G. Roderick Youngs. 
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MacintosH, DoucLtas CrLype, Personal 
Religion, Scribners, $3.00. 


Beginning with an orientation of 
Christian religion in personal relation of 
family, conversation, reading and habits 
of prayer, the author moves to the great 
evangelistic themes of sin, conversion, 
redemption, Christ, and especially stress- 
es intercession as the emphasis of Jesus. 
The treatise, coming from the author of 
Religious Realism, seems a bit too close 
to the church and too certain that salva- 
tion is within it as it now exists. How- 
ever, the new Christian adventure em- 
braces that religious perspective which 
would seem fundamental, namely: “The 
world will not be convinced of the reality 
of the values preached by Christians un- 
til they find those Christians willing to 
surrender the goods of secular civiliza- 
tion for the realization of those values.” 


On the True Church, he surveys vari- 
ous views, including Dr. Morrison’s. In 
a discussion of the “Ecumenical Move- 
ment” and “Revivalism in its relation to 
Religious Nurture” he comes to his own 
view: “We are not to return to the prim- 
itivism of frontier revivals or to public 
revivals”. “Religion in America seems to 
be a fourth generation affair — it is 
accumulated in the first, enjoyed by the 
second, dissipated by the third, and lost 
to the fourth” (quoting Van Dusen). 
Then he adds, “This spiritual hunger is 
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born seemingly of disillusionment, con- 
cerning material values”. 


He measures Progressive Education, 
Oxford Groups, Religious Education, 
Student Movements and various guid- 
ance crusades, against the enduring 
standard of Jesus. With the reflection 
of a thorough student who understands 
the spiritual longings of his age, he ac- 
quaints the reader with a great variety 
of creative work being carried forward 
by the best religious leaders in our Amer- 
ican life. 


Edward W. Blakeman. 
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Rocue, Patrick J., Democracy in the 
Light of Four Current Educational 
Philosophies. Catholic University of 
America Press, 146 pages. 


The four philosophies are those of 
Dewey, H. H. Horne, F. S. Breed and 
Catholic Educational Philosophy. The 
author first sets forth his principles of 
democracy and of democratic life, and 
then examines each of the four phil- 
osophies, as he understands them, in 
turn. 


In Dewey he finds no fundamental 
basis for democracy because, among 
other things, of his “deep-rooted aver- 
sion to any form of dualism and a dis- 
regard of any ends beyond those which 
are concerned with this earth” (page 
61). If Dewey, the great apostle of 
the democratic way in education, has any 
sense of humor he will enjoy this con- 
clusion that his educational philosophy 
has no basis for the faith that is in him. 


Breed’s New Realism, being material- 
istic, can have no real basis for democ- 
racy. “Dewey, the pragmatist, and 
Breed, the neo-realist, may be classified 
as materialistic monists” (page 124). 
The author finds Horne’s Idealism pretty 
sound but “incomplete,” while “Catholic 
educational philosophy alone . . . has 
been found to offer a complete, logical, 
and consistent foundation for the prin- 
ciples of human nature and social liv- 
ing embraced in the concept of de- 
mocracy” (page 131). 
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This doctor’s dissertation is based 
on Roman Catholic concepts, including 
a dualism in human nature. The work 
bears the nihil obstat of the Censor 
(who was Dr. Roche’s advisor) and the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop. One 
wonders whether any basis for democ- 
racy for the human race exists when 
such a small proportion of them are in 
the Roman Church. Some also may 
wonder about the democracy of the hier- 
archy itself. 

A. J. Myers. 
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Rocers, Cart R., Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy. Houghton Mifflin, 450 
pages, $3.60. 


“Newer Concepts in Practice” is the 
sub-title of this useful volume on coun- 
seling and indicates accurately its con- 
tents. The author, who previously has 
made important contributions in this 
field, is professor of clinical psychology 
in Ohio State University and has had 
wide experience as a counselor, espe- 
cially with students and in child guid- 
ance clinics. The chief concern of the 
book is with therapy rather than diag- 
nosis although both processes are seen 
as going forward hand-in-hand in the 
counseling situation. It is a wise book, 
based on evidence presented in consid- 
erable detail, yet extraordinarily free of 
dogmatism. Indeed, the author indicates 
that the “newer concepts” which he 
outlines are hypotheses rather than 
proved principles and invites further re- 
search looking toward their confirma- 
tion, modification or abandonment. 


“Counseling” and “psychotherapy” 
are used as interchangeable terms as 
applied to the type of counseling here 
discussed. For counseling, as here con- 
ceived, is not advice-giving. It does 
not think of the counselor as providing 
solutions for problems. Rather it is, 
as the editor says in a brief Introduc- 
tion, “a technique by means of which 
human individuals may be taught to 
adopt as their own those habits of mind 
and of emotion that will make them able 
to solve their own problems as they 
arise.” 
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The book is divided into four parts. 
The first is an overview, discussing the 
nature of counseling and contrasting old 
and new viewpoints. The older view- 
points, now being abandoned in ther- 
apeutic counseling, are those which re- 
garded counseling as a directive process 
in which problems were solved for 
counselees. The newer viewpoints are 
non-directive, relying heavily upon the 
individual drive toward growth, health 
and adjustment; placing stress upon the 
feeling rather than the intellectual as- 
pects of the situation; paying less atten- 
tion to the individual’s past than to his 
present difficulty ; and stressing the ther- 
apeutic relationship itself asa growth ex- 
perience. 


Part II deals with initial problems 
faced by the counselor, and maintains 
that counseling therapy is indicated only 
when the counselee is under stress, when 
he has resources which will enable him 
to cope with his situation, when he is 
able to take help, is relatively independ- 
ent, and is of suitable age, intelligence 
and stability. In other cases other ap- 
proaches will be necessary; without the 
indicated conditions therapeutic counsel- 
ing cannot be expected to succeed. 


Part III contains a detailed analysis 
of the process of counseling and em- 
phasizes the importance of successful 
catharsis, and of achievement on the 
part of the counselee of “insight,” which 
is defined as “seeing new relationships 
of cause and effect, new understanding 
of the meaning which behavior symp- 
toms have had, and an understanding of 
the patterning of one’s behavior.” This 
section also contains two chapters which 
discuss the closing phases of the counsel- 
ing process and a long list of practical 
questions which arise in counseling. 


Part IV is a 174 page transcript of a 
phonographically recorded series of in- 
terviews with a particularly baffling case 
in which the therapeutic process ad- 
vocated in this book was utilized. 


The closing section, however, is not 
the only phonographically recorded ma- 
terial in the book. Basic to and illus- 
trative of the discussions throughout 
the volume are sections from other re- 


corded interviews. Hearing these rec- 
ords, or reading the transcripts, must 
have been an educational experience of 
great value to the counselors themselves, 
and they provide invaluable materials 
for study and critical evaluation by other 
counselors. They provide’ the solid 
foundation upon which the book is built. 

If I understand the author he pro- 
poses a completely neutral attitude on 
the part of the counselor toward the 
issues and problems faced by the coun- 
selee, together with reliance upon the 
inner resources of the individual to 
achieve integration. But it may be 
doubted if such neutrality is either pos- 
sible or desirable, or if the resources 
of the individual are adequate to achieve 
the needed reorganization of personality 
without outside stimulation. Certainly 
condemnatory attitudes on the part of 
the counselor will ruin the counseling 
situation, and advice giving will prove 
of no avail. But it is not precisely be- 
cause the counselor is not neutral with 
regard to the issues faced, but repre- 
sents, to some degree, that solution of 
the problems involved and that integra- 
tion of personality which the counselee 
has failed to achieve, that he functions 
effectively as counselor? And is it not 
true that in those subtle interpersonal 
relationships that are created in a 
counseling situation the successful 
counselor, without imposing his own 
solutions upon the counselee, provides 
the needed stimulus which enables the 
counselee to free himself of emotional 
conflict and achieve insight and integra- 
tion? Or, to put it otherwise, does not 
the effective therapeutic counselor con- 
tribute something more positive and con- 
structive than to assist catharsis and 
the achievement of insight, important 
as these latter services are? 


Educational, vocational, industrial and 
social work counseling all receive atten- 
tion in this book but there is no refer- 
ence to religious counseling, although 
the hypotheses advanced have serious 
implications for the religious counselor. 
This, it seems to this reviewer, is un- 
fortunate, since religious counseling, 
properly conceived, is therapeutic coun- 
seling at its best. It seeks the reorgan- 
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ization of personality on more adequate 
levels, which is precisely the objective 
of the type of counseling with which 
this book deals. The author might have 
had some very helpful suggestions to 
offer for this rapidly expanding service 
being rendered by ministers and religious 
workers. 

Charles T. Holman. 
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TEMPLE, WILLIAM, (Archbishop of Can- 
terbury), The Hope of a New World. 
Macmillan, 125 pages, $1.35. 


Woop, H. G., Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion. Macmillan, 128 pages, $1.25. 


The Archbishop’s views upon post- 
war reconstruction — abdication of sov- 
ereign rights in favor of world-federa- 
tion, drastic economic reforms in the in- 
terest of the common man, the reform of 
education, etc. — are by now pretty well 
known. This book gathers together ad- 
dresses upon these subjects during the 
last six years or more. The groundwork 
of his thought is predominantly theolog- 
ical. He traces our present distress to 
our sinfulness as well as our sins, and 
holds that the one effective remedy is 
to return to God. For the Archbishop 
this means returning to the church, its 
worship, its beliefs, and its control of ed- 
cation. There is an unmistakable trend 
towards democracy in his economic and 
political convictions, but he does not indi- 
cate how a non-democratic church, ad- 
ministering an authoritarian theology, 
can teach democracy. 


A Christian structure for society is 
the theme, likewise, of the second of 
these books, which is by a professor of 
theology in the University of Birming- 
ham. He is particularly concerned about 
the challenge to our culture that is pres- 
ent by virtue of what has happened in 
the Soviet Union, but he writes as if he 
were unacquainted with the book on the 
subject by the Dean of Canterbury. The 
specific problems of education in which 
the Archbishop is so deeply interested 
are not discussed. 


George A. Coe. 


TsaNoFF, Rapostav A., The Moral 
Ideals of Our Civilization. Dutton, 
636 pages, $5.50. 

Professor Tsanoff has written the 
most comprehensive and, in many re- 
spects, the best history of ethics ever 
published in the English language. He 
tells the story of moral philosophy from 
Socrates to Laird and Ross. Each of his 
chapters contains such information as 
ote might hope to find in an article in 
a very good encyclopedia; and together 
they constitute an ethical encyclopedia. 


If the book is compared with Sidg- 
wick’s Outlines of the History of 
Ethics, it will be recognized as the more 
inclusive account of the two. Tsanoff 
has not only given more space to the 
non-English moralists than Sidgwick; 
but he has also discussed men like Des- 
cartes and Holbach, who are not usually 
considered important enough in ethics 
to deserve mention. Furthermore, Tsan- 
off has supplied a background of re- 
ligious, political and literary references 
which help to make the various ethical 
systems intelligible. 


The comprehensiveness which makes 
this a good reference book quite natu- 
rally disqualifies it for some other uses. 
The exposition of some systems, e.g., 
Aristotle’s and Bentham’s, omits some 
rather significant points. The chapters 
on men in the Platonic and romantic 
traditions are more sympathetic presen- 
tations than the others; although Dr. 
Tsanoff has obviously tried to be just 
to all of his subjects. As a result of his 
decision to stay out of controversy, the 
author has limited the chapter on “Eth- 
ical Issues in Contemporary Thought” 
to the last echoes of movements which 
were fresh before 1914, rather than in- 
cluding the new issues recently raised 
by semanticists, logical empiricists and 
sociologists of knowledge. Nevertheless, 
The Moral Ideals of Our Civilization 
is a fine book. It will close a gap in our 
libraries. 

Wayne A. R. Leys. 
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Breapy, J. WesLeEy, This Freedom, Whence? 
American Tract Society, 353 pages, $2.00. 
The author of Shaftsbury and of England 

Before and After Wesley has again demon- 

strated an exhaustive study of the evangelicals 

of the British Isles. The book is an introduc- 
tion to great names of British history from 
the days of the slave-trade and England’s mas- 
terful elimination of that abuse down to the 
days of the British Labor Party in the late 
twenties. It presents a very readable story of 
the Christian attack upon current evils, and 
provides a setting of social Christianity in 
sharp contrast to what the author calls natural- 
istic socialism. The author almost introduces 
us to the creative power of the converted lead- 
ers, a boy preacher here, a member of Parlia- 
ment there, and a challenging cabinet man 
yonder. But the treatise is less modern than 
its title, and Dr. Bready’s former works will 
not be crowded from the desks by this more 
recent gracious but sketchy presentation of his 
customary argument for the class leaders and 
lay preachers whom he knows so thoroughly.— 
E.W.B. 
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BREASTED, CHARLES, Pioneer to the Past: The 
Story of James H. Breasted. Scribners, 436 
pages, $3.50. 

Charles Breasted is the son of the illustrious 
Egyptologist whose biography he writes. He 
accompanied his father on many expeditions 
into the Near East, served as his aid on 
numerous occasions, and knows intimately the 
story he unfolds. 


It is a thrilling story, both of the man and 
of his work. The work of Dr. Breasted, 
“pioneer to the past,” has contributed enorm- 
ously to the world’s knowledge of primitive 
life, and of the rise in mankind of those traits 
and ways of thinking that underlie our present 
culture.—L.T.H. 
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BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL CaTHOLIC Epu- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C., 
Annual Meeting, 1942. 688 pages. 

In keeping with the object of the Catholic 
Educational Association “to keep in the minds 
of the people the necessity of religious in- 
struction and training as a basis of morality 
and sound education,” the members of the As- 
sociation presented papers on numerous phases 
of education. While presented naturally from 
the point of view of Catholic education, they 
display a rare catholicity of approach. 
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Two of the papers are so valuable as to 
justify their reprinting and use in courses in 
the history of education. These papers deal 
with “The Educational Ladder of Tomorrow,” 
(pages 81-97). The chart illustrating the first 
article presents the Periods in the History of 
Education in the United States. It is worthy 
of a wide circulation. 


Several articles should be mentioned as re- 
vealing that Catholic educators are sometimes 
plagued by the same things which distress their 
non-Catholic colleagues. For example: “Don’t 
Our High School Students Know How to 
Read?” — “Why Do Not High School Stu- 
dents of This Generation Know English Gram- 
mar?” — and “Is There Enough Value in 
High-School ‘Proms’ to Justify the Money, 
Trouble, and Sacrifice Which They Involve?” 


This Bulletin merits careful reading — 
.G.G. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, WILLIAM D., The Meaning of 
Repentance. Westminster, 238 pages, $2.00. 


In haste to guide any who, like the reviewer, 
may be somewhat repelled by the title, let it 
be said immediately that in this volume, which 
consists largely of the Smyth Lectures de- 
livered at Columbia Theological Seminary, are 
truths vital to our day. With a clarity which 
comes only through thorough knowledge, 
Professor Chamberlain points out that re- 
pentance rightly understood is central in the 
Christian faith. For centuries men have 
missed the point by thinking of repentance as 
“sorrow for ones sins,” when in reality what 
is involved is “a transformation of mind in 
= for fellowship in the Kingdom of 
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This meaning of repentance has long been 
known to the scholars. It is the contention 
of the author that until it is made known 
also by pastors to their people popular Chris- 
tianity will not be firmly grounded.—I.G.G. 
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Darsy and Joan, Our Unseen Guest. 
320 pages, $2.75. 


NasH, Harotp L., The Dawn of a Conviction. 
Christopher, 79 pages, $1.50. 


These two books deal with the same 
subject: the nearness of the invisible world. 
Such books always come in a time of war. 
Young lives are suddenly cut off. Those who 
survive mourn and try to communicate with 
those who have suddenly left them. Darby and 
Joan are pseudonyms for the author of this 
book, which is a reprint. It tells the story of 
the use made of the ouija-board in summoning 
the spirits of the departed. Any one inter- 
ested in the ouija-board will find this book 
interesting, others will not. 

Mr. Nash’s story of Jim is very personal and 
the most beautiful story ever written in the 


Borden, 
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interest of automatic writing. There is real 
pathos in this account of the effort of a family 
to prove to their doubting minds that their son, 
Jim, still lives and loves them. The author be- 
lieves that eventually we shall discover the way 
to carry on communications with the dead— 


C.A.H. 
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Davis, ArtHuR Paut, Isaac Watts. Dryden 
Press, 306 pages, $3.00. 


Everybody knows Isaac Watts through his 
hymns, but not so many know that he was 
considered by his contemporaries an authority 
in the fields of education, theology, philosophy, 
and poetry. He wrote five important volumes 
attacking Arianism, and six volumes in de- 
fense of the doctrine of the Trinity, but his 
greatest work was in poetry. Take Watts out 
of the hymnals and several of the best-beloved 
hymns are gone. “O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” will live so long as men sing and 
Bible is read. Watts’ influence helped build 
American culture. He raised money for 
Harvard and helped find men for its faculty, 
and he raised money for Indian missions in 
America. His books were long used as text 
books in American schools. This is a re- 
warding book for people interested in the 
religious background of American culture— 
C.A.H. 

es se 
DINESEN, Isak, Winter's Tales. Random 
House, 313 pages, $2.50. 


Eleven beautifully told stories, through which 
are revealed basic qualities in human life — 
the hungers of ordinary men and women, and 
what it takes to satisfy them; pensively told, 
unrelated one to another, brief, often mystical, 
- “leave one thinking important thoughts.” 
E.P it. 
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DoLLarp, JoHN, Victory over Fear. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 213 pages, $2.00. 


A very popular, but sensibly written, discus- 
sion of the mental hygiene of fear. We all 
have fears, imaginary and real; only some of 
us have more than others. There are two ap- 
proaches to a solution: the development of 
calmness in the presence of the fear, and the 
development of a capactiy to study oneself 
and others objectively in order to discover 
the roots of the fears and the wisest methods 
of handling them. It would well repay any 
leader to read this book carefully, and have 
a copy handy to lend.—L.T.H. 
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Farrow, JoHN, Pageant of the Popes. Sheed 
& Ward, 420 pages, $3.50. 
The Imprimatur of the church makes this 
biographical history of the popes authoritative. 


Beginning with the early church and Peter, the 
author reviews the person and the reign of 
each of the popes to the present day. The en- 
tire tone of the book is one true to historical 
fact: there have been good popes and bad, and 
both are impartially studied —L.T.H. 


es SS 


Fitson, Firoyp V., One Lord One Faith, West- 
minster Press, 256 pages, $2.00. 

This is a book about the New Testament by 
the distinguished Professor of New Testa- 
ment at the McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago. The author believes the crucial 
questions of New Testament study are: Did the 
first generation of Christians correctly under- 
stand and interpret the mind of Jesus? Did 
they faithfully transmit the message received 
from him? These questions have been to the 
fore now for some years under the caption 
“form criticism.” Dr. Filson carefully ex- 
amines the “presence of differences and even 
disagreements in the Primitive Church” and 
finds that these differences have been greatly 
exaggerated by scholars and that the under- 
lying unity has not been sufficiently stressed. 
His conclusion is that the Primitive Church 
did understand Jesus and did faithfully trans- 
mit his message to the world. Ministers and 
church school teachers will find this book of 
value if they keep constantly in mind that it 
was written to set aright those scholars who 
have advanced theories under the term “form 
criticism.”—-C.A.H. 


ee 


FLEMING, W. S., God In Our Public Schools. 
Pittsburgh, The National Reform Associa- 
tion, 246 pages, $1.50. 


The religious character of the early public 
schools is emphasized. The “church gain” (by 
which is apparently meant gain in communi- 
cants) was more rapid from 1870 to 1930 than 
in the last census period. “Twelve states by 
mandatory law read a portion of Scripture 
every day in every classroom.” Crime is said 
to be increasing, but is much lower in the 
states where “the Book” is used daily. The 
book is an urgent plea “to restore God to the 
schools,” and this is almost synonymous with 
making it obligatory by law to read the Bible 
and not any selection. A proposed model law 
is given. 

The use of released time, this author holds, 
will not solve the problem. The point of 
view is revealed in this quotation: “At one 
of my meetings a man asked, ‘Why don’t you 
quit hitting schools and go after parents and 
churches?’ I replied: ‘We will gladly do as 
you suggest if you will tell how any power 
on earth can compel any man to train his child 
aright or send him to church.’”—A.J.W.M. 
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Fortson, JoHN L., How to Make Friends for 
Your Church. Association Press, 186 pages, 
$2.00. 

This is an excellent manual on public rela- 
tions for the church. The author is an ex- 
perienced newspaper man and director of pub- 
lic relations for the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. While the 
philosophy of publicity permeates the whole 
book it is rich with practical suggestions in 
the many phases of methods for making the 
church meaningful to a community in these 
days.—E.J.C. 

es Fe 


Frost, Rosert, Come In, and Other Poems. 
Commentary by Louis Untermeyer. Holt, 
192 pages, $2.50 
Mr. Untermeyer has selected some eighty of 

Robert Frost’s finest poems, and placed them 

in their respective settings in Frost’s interest- 

ing life. It is a beautifully printed book, 
with end covers in color and line drawings by 

Cosgrove. Excellent gift book—L.7.H 


ae Fe 


GasLe, SistER MARIELLA, Editor, Great Mod- 
ern Catholic Short Stories.’ Sheed and 
Ward, 372 pages, $3.00. 

Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Mansfield, O’Faolain, 
Bottome, and several other famous authors are 
drawn upon for this interesting collection of 
short stories. They are assembled with a pur- 
pose: to help one become familiar with cer- 
tain aspects of Catholic life. Ten stories about 
nuns, seven about monks, and nine about 
priests, comprise the collection. In a six page 
bibliography are listed books dealing respec- 
tively with the convent, the monastery, and 
the parish.—L.T.H. 


te 


Grover, Cart A., Victorious Suffering, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 156 pages, $1.00 

Why do men suffer? Carl Glover, while per- 
haps not answering the question, at least 
makes a genuine contribution to thinking on 
the subject. In ten short chapters he deals 
with the sources of suffering, the way men 
meet suffering, its individual and social im- 
plications, and the manner in which one’s at- 
titude toward it affects his view of - future 
existence. 

Mr. Glover deals with great theological 
truths yet presents them in a thoroughly prac- 
tical manner, using clear, lucid language, and 
apt illustrations which make his work especial- 
ly acceptable to the lay reader. This is, 
vot an Abingdon-Cokesbury “good” book.— 
I.G.G. 


ee 


HawtTHorNneE, Hirpecarpe, California’s Mis- 
sions. Appleton-Century, 237 pages, $5.00. 
This well-designed, beautifully illustrated 

book tells the story of the settlement of Cali- 

fornia and the building of her historic missions. 

The story is one of conflict between the secular 

and religious forces, the first interested in the 


white man’s profits from Indian resources, the 
latter paternally interested in the conversion 
and education of the Indians and their pros- 
perity both spiritually and economically. 

The book will be read not only because of its 
beauty and general interest, but as it illuminates 
an exceedingly interesting aspect of religious 
acculturation.—L.T.H. 

ce Ss 


Heaty, Epwin F., Moral Guidance. Loyola 

University Press, 351 pages, $2.00. 

After laying down principles of ethics and 
of Christian morality, the Ten Commandments 
are discussed and then the laws of food and 
abstinence, and forbidden books. A chapter 
each is given to the duties of judges, lawyers, 
doctors, nurses, businessmen, and public of- 
ficials. Ethics for clergy is not treated. Doc- 
tors are not to give any information on birth 
control though they may on the “rhythm 
theory”, nor employ “twilight sleep” in ordinary 
childbirth. Lawyers may seek separation for 
clients, but not divorce. Days on which meat 
may be eaten and exactly how much for a 
breakfast or collation is set down. “Catholics 
may never join in public non-Catholic worship.” 
This is wrong for it “would be participation 
in false worship.” “Attendance on Mass is re- 
quired under pain of mortal sin on all Sundays 
and feast days of obligation.” It is no sur- 
prise, then, that Church is attended 

A teacher’s manual (111 page) is provided. 
The plan is indoctrination with some discus- 
sion rigorously channelled.—A.J.W.M. 


ae Se 


HeErsert, XAVIER, Capricornia. Appleton-Cen- 

tury, 649 pages, $3.00 

The Northern Territory of Australia is 
frontier. There whites, Asiatics, and aborigines 
mingle, with the whites, of course, supreme. 
Much miscegenation occurs, and the population 
of half and quarter breeds is rapidly growing. 
The book, written by a native Australian, is a 
novel, but with a purpose: to describe the 
workings of the human mind in the midst of a 
primitive culture-contact situation. Apparently 
Australia is building up a Negro-mulatto-white 
problem very similar to that now troubling 
the United States—L.T.H. 


te 


HickMAN, Frank §&., Signs of Promise. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, "186 pages, $1.50. 

Dr. Hickman believes that the future of the 
Christian religion is at stake. Dominant 
philosophies today try to crowd out the way 
of love. Christianity must counteract this, be- 
lieves the author, by sounding “a note of con- 
vincing authority.” He further believes that 
the “universal consciousness” of Christendom 
must speak in these troubled times. The present 
world crisis is uppermost in the author’s mind 
and he is none too optimistic about the out- 
come. Only as Christianity becomes a world 
religion can it work out its final synthesis. 
What, for example, will the Chinese mind do 
with Christianity? This, of course, applies to 
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Christianity itself is of oriental 


all peoples. 
origin and the wonder is that it ever made as 
much progress as it has in the western mind 
which is so accustomed to force as a means 
of life—C.A.H. 


et eS 


Hoitmes, Henry W., The Road to Courage. 

Knopf, 249 pages. 

A former dean of education aims to acquaint 
us with the issues each youth is most apt to 
meet in his own personality development. 
Grouping these under Stamina, Efficiency, 
Happiness, Possessions, Belief, Loyalties and 
Education, he relates each to Courage i in Crisis. 
“Our outlook on life must forever leave room 
for sudden and unusual demands upon us.” 

Various philosophies of happiness are enum- 
erated, and his favor falls upon “the job and 
one’s attitude toward it” as a determining 
factor. Man’s loyalties are undergirded with 
religion at the head of the list. The treatment 
is personal rather than social. The book is 
ironic and patriotic—E.W.B. 

ee 


Hort, RackHaM, George Washington Carver: 
yy Amercan Biography. Doran, 342 pages, 


A sickly slave child, entirely on his own 
after abolition, grew up in Missouri, Kansas 
and Iowa. Deeply religious and inspired with 
a longing to be useful to his race, he sought 
and secured an education, first in art, and then 
in agriculture and its related sciences. Called 
to Tuskegee, he taught his people for forty 
fruitful years. With dramatic power the 
author carries his hero from birth to death, 
depicting his ar dy his struggles, and his 
achievements.—L.T.H. 

& ‘s & 


Hueco, Victor, Les Miserables. 
pages, $2.75. 

Shortened to about one-half its original 
length, this digest of the magnificent epic of 
Jean Valjean has lost none of its original 
grace and strength. In a brief Introduction, 
Matthew Josephson places the book in Hugo’s 
life and in the history of French evolution a 
hundred years ago.—L.T.H. 

ee 


KanpeL, I. L., Education in the Latin Amer- 
ican Countries. Educational Yearbook, 1942, 
of the International Institute of Teachers 
Loe. Columbia University. 410 pages, 


Doran, 502 


Under the general editorship of Professor 
Kandel, twenty authorities, one from each of 
the Latin American Republics, describes the 
educational system of his own country, its 
origins, development, organization of lower and 
higher types, financial support, and the direc- 
tions of growth. In general, an excellent piece 
of work. A reader who understands some- 
thing of the pioneering work done by American 
mission boards in establishing schools and col- 
leges which stimulated these public efforts as 
well as made contributions of their own, will 
miss references to them.—L.T.H. 


LaNpRETH, KatuHertne, Education of the 

Young Child. Wiley, 279 pages, $2. 

This is a good nursery school manual pre- 
pared primarily for those in general education 
but suggestive for any parent or religious 
worker with young children two to four years 
of age. The author lays down fundamental 
principles for elementary education and gives 
many illustrations from her own_experience 
in working with nursery children. The book is 
especially good in the sections on the child’s 
emotional development, his growth in under- 
standing of his world, and ways in which his 
aesthetic and creative expressions may be di- 
rected.—E_J.C. 

es Se Ss 


McKinney, Howarp D. and Anperson, W. R., 
The Challenge of Listenmg. Rutgers Univ. 
Press, 302 pages, $2.75. 

Music is a trilogy, in which the composer, 
the interpreter, and the listener each has a part. 
This book is written for the listener. It inter- 
prets music historically and in the present, in 
such understandable terms that even a rela- 
tively poorly informed layman can, with 
thought, see what to look for in good music 
and appreciate it—L.T.H. 


et Ft SF 


Miter, RanpoteH, A Guide For Church 
School Teachers. Louisville, The Cloister 
Press, 125 pages, $1.25 
This little book is full of inspiration and 

help, especially for the beginning teacher. After 
a brief sketch of the history of church schools 
and of the theory of religious education, the 
author, a professor at Berkeley Divinity 
School, describes characteristics of the various 
age groups and this is followed by techniques 
of teaching, including how to develop a unit. 
A chapter is given to worship but in his service 
for juniors he includes the Apostles’ Creed! 
Some important suggestions are made as to 
the relation of the teacher to the school. The 
content (material) of the curriculum is con- 
sidered, as also teacher education. The ap- 
pendices give a list of lesson courses and of 
books.—A.J.W.M. 


et Se 


NIEDERMEYER, Maset A., Then I Think of 

God. Bethany Press, 120 pages, $1.25 

A book of devotionals for children six to 
ten years of age, well-planned and suggestive 
for primary workers. Each lesson is illustrated 
by experiences appreciable by a child, a short 
prayer, an extract from a Bible verse. The 
patterns will be accepted without question by 
those who feel that the religion of the little 
child is a matter of indoctrinating them with 
the word God in all relationships. Some will 
question the wisdom of making God seem so 
intimate and anthropomorphic that one can 
ask Him to do anything, and particularly to 
make children willing and ready to do the 
things which they ought to do. ere is very 
little assumption of the responsibility which 
a child must take for finding differences be- 
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tween right and wrong and discovering the 
values which make good behavior satisfying. 
Instead of helping a child to associate God 
with the universal processes of life to which 
he must learn to make adjustments and feel 
the creative power with which he may co- 
operate, he is lead to treat prayer as a tech- 
nique for managing God.—E.J.C. 
es Fe 


Potts, JEAN, Someone to Remember. West- 
minister, 252 pages, $2.00. 

Miss Kate had lived, for seventy-five years, 
a steady, intelligent, helpful, wholesome, reli- 
gious life in her small community. Her in- 
fluence, in community and church, had been 
creative in the lives of many people. Then she 
died. How she lived on in memory and helped 
numerous men and women to solve difficult 
questions, is told in this appealing, easy-to-read 
story.—L.T.H. 

xe 


SANDBURG, CARL, Storm Over the Land. Har- 
court, Brace, 440 pages, $3.50. 

In this book, “A Profile of the Civil War,” 
Sandburg abstracts freely from his monu- 
mental Abraham Lincoln: The War Years to 
give a synoptic overview of the Civil War pe- 
riod, its battles, its triumphs, and its tragedies. 

ee 


STANDISH, Rosert, The Three Bamboos. Mac- 
millan, 396 pages, $2.75. 

“As all Japanese well know, the bamboo, un- 
like the elm or oak, yields to any wind that 
blows. But, however great the gale, it never 
breaks.” Into this story of a powerful Jap- 
anese family is interwoven a careful descrip- 
tion of the Samurai way of life which has 
made Japan the fanatical fighter she has be- 
come; and likewise some of the contacts with 
the West that seemed to call upon the Samurai 
to fight —L.T.H. 

& & 


STERN, EpitH M., Mental Illness; a Guide for 
He Family. Commonwealth Fund, 134 pages, 
1.00. 


To many laymen, the mental illness of a rela- 
tive is a terrible reproach, and hospitalization 
in an institution for mental disease is un- 
thinkable. This book conceives of mental ill- 
ness as similar to physical, explains the whole 
matter of hospitalization, and answers the 
many questions that are constantly asked of a 
physician. A simple, clear, and sympathetic 
statement. Because ministers, physicians, and 
others will wish to give copies to interested 
persons, special reduced prices have been set 
for quantities.—L.T.H. 

ee 


UNTERMEYER, Louis, A Treasury of Great 
sae Simon & Schuster, 1288 pages, 


980 poems by 185 different poets of the past 
six hundred years, both English and American. 
Each poet’s biography is briefly written, the 
setting of his work is outlined, and interspersed 


with the poetry are paragraphs laying the 
background for the particular verse. The 
author’s work is a masterpiece; the book it- 


self is a huge gem — and how it can pos- 
sibly be sold for $3.75 is a mystery!—L.T.H. 
ee & 


Van Dusen, Henry P., What Is The Church 

Doing? Scribners, 194 pages, $1.00. 

What Js the Church doing? makes an in- 
spiring story. No organization, political, finan- 
cial or social, has been able to maintain itself 
in the face of Nazi terror. The Church alone 
has stood the test and alone provides a sanc- 
tuary for the soul of man. The raw materials 
for the book are gathered, according to the 
author, from the International Press and In- 
formation Service, the Spiritual Issues of the 
War, and Orphaned Missions. These, week 
by week, tell the story of oppression and valor. 
There is a chapter on the Churches in Cap- 
tivity, the Youngest Christian Churches, and 
the World Churches. The book concludes with 
the Outlook for Church Union, and a brief 
description of Church Union in South India. 

he book is low priced because the royalities 
are used to make it available to as large a 
public as possible—A.J.W.M. 

se 


Watson, Goopwin, Editor, Civilian Morale. 
- Houghton, Mifflin, 463 pages, $3.50. 

The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, in this, its second yearbook, dis- 
cusses problems of developing civilian morale 
dispassionately. Eighteen distinguished psy- 
chologists discuss the subject under five head- 
ings — the theory of morale, how morale 
develops, the state of American morale, morale 
in industry, and a series of recommendations 
underlying essentials for a civilian morale pro- 
gram in American democracy. The purely 
theoretical distinction between education and 
propaganda is quickly laid aside, and the 
authors launch confidently, and with success, 
into a discussion of how attitudes of confidence 
and dedication to America’s present and future 
tasks can be developed.—L.T.H. 

ee 


Wuitr, ANNE Terry, Men Before Adam. 

Random House, 305 pages, $2.50. 

A religious educator reading this book will 
sense immediately certain teaching values: (1) 
The very long process through which man has 
passed in the slow evolutionary development 
which has marked his rise. (2) A calmly 
stated approach to evolution, with references 
enough to Genesis to help fundamentalists re- 
consider their belief in the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture. (3) Repeated references to the bitter 
struggle between the dogmatic leaders of 
religion and the equally dogmatic leaders of 
science — neither of which are willing to face 
newly discovered truth. 

The book itself is a popularly written sur- 
vey of the principal events in the history of 
anthropological science during the past cen- 
tury.—L.T.H. 
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